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~ ANNOUNCING 


A COMPLETELY REDESIGNED WEEKLY MISSAL FOR THE SUNDAY MASS 


© Starts with the First Sunday in Lent, February 19th 
© Attractively printed in two colors 


© Available at a special pre-publication 

price if you act now Introduces the Mass in an impressive way 
The Bulletin Missal stimulates a new deeper interest in the 
Mass by explaining its meaning in 52 consecutive and con- 
tinued instructions on the Mass of the Catechumens .. . high- 
lighting its key points...describing its history in full 
detail. 

Easy to Use 

The new Bulletin Missal is planned on a far broader scale 
than ever before. Everyone learns to take part in the Mass 
personally, step by step. There is no endless turning of 
pages, for it is carefully planned, and simple to follow. 


PASTORS : You May “Test” the First Two Issues 
AT NO OBLIGATION 

We will send you test copies of the first and second issues. We 

do this because we want you to judge the Bulletin Missal “in 

action”, two Sundays in a row. If not completely satisfied, 

you may cancel and owe nothing. But we think you will 

want to continue. 
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Special Pre-Publication Price for your Church 
if you Order Now. 
While the regular price of this large, eight-page Missal is 
3 cents each, you may order at 2 cents in quantities of 100 to 
500 ...if you act now. Remember, you risk nothing because 
you can cancel after the first two issues if you wish. Or, you 
may reduce your order at any time by simply writing us. 
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Special Single Subscription Offer for Laymen 
You may have your own personal copy of the Bulletin Missal sent 
to your home, four issues at a time. You receive 52 issues a year for 
only $1.50. Burt we are only making a limited number of personal 
subscriptions available, so fill in the form below and mail today. If 
not completely satisfied, you may cancel for a full refund. 


Bulletin Missal, 260 Summit Avenue « St. Paul 2, Minnesota 


Yes, send me a test quantity of the first two issues of the Bulletin Missal. I under- 
stand that if I am not completely satisfied with these I may cancel and owe nothing. 
If I continue, you will bill me for the quantity I have indicated and I may increase 
or decrease this order at any time. Clear readable type 


PARISH ORDER: Handsomely Illustrated 


— — Name of Church or Individual Subscriber Describes the 


O = copies er important feasts 

C) copies ; ‘ ; 

{} 100 copies 2.00 Address Identifies the 
INDIVIDUAL Holy Days 


Be enchinar | soni 5 nctaes. 2 Calor 
LJ ipti t 
for 1 year (52 issues) seal sales on of the Church Year 
at $1.50 
C) Bill me 
[J $1.50 enclosed Authorized signature (For Parish order) 
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‘Because I was nervous—a ‘Grumpy Grandpa’— 


my doctor started me on Postum.” 


*““My grandchildren made me realize how irritable and 
nervous I was. ‘Gee, Grandpa’s grumpy!’ I heard them 
whispering. Was something wrong with my nerves? 
“To my relief, the doctor didn’t think so. He asked if 
I’d been sleeping well. I hadn’t. Then he asked if I’d 
been drinking lots of coffee. I had. It seems many people 
can’t take the caffein in coffee. Change to Postum, the 
doctor advised. It’s 100% caffein-free—can’t make you 
nervous or keep you awake. i 
“My grandchildren certainly noticed the change! % y 
When you sleep well, when you’re not on edge, youhave 4aihyel] it 
lots more patience. I’m sold on Postum. You will betoo!” 4 ; 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 





Rome: Eternal and Modern Daniel M. Madden 


This teeming metropolis is not all monument 


With Malice Toward Lincoln 
“On the Sunny Side of a One-Way Street” 


Pity the lad whose birthday is Feb. 12 

Fun Begins at 80 This Week 
P. G. Wodehouse offers fatherly advice to young lads of 68 

Happy Town Ollie Stewart 


Two American brothers made everybody rich in an Italian village 
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A Public-School Bible America 
A new version may be universally acceptable 

Farewell, Amos ’n’ Andy The Sign 
For three decades, they enchanted America 

Heart Attacks: Prevention or Treatment?.................-.---.------++- Think 
You may still have time to make a choice, says Dr. Paul Dudley White 


The Case of the Mistaken Wasps “Strange Insects and Their Stories” 
A California industry depends on an insect’s regular blunders 


St. Joseph and the Leaky Boilers Joseph X. Flannery 
The Little Sisters of the Poor see nothing miraculous about 
answered prayers 

The Story of a Novel Patricia Young 
It seems that God did everything but change my typewriter ribbon 

Sight-Seeing by Ambulance Calvin Campbell 
A Boston bus driver arranges pleasure tours for shut-ins 


Cleveland: Where Europe Married New England....George Condon 


It never has lost its Yankee caution 


Mother Dengel’s Little Army Charles Oxton 
Her medical specialists combat disease around the world 


The Science of Making Noise Picture Story 
It is practiced best at this Bronx cheerleading contest 


Catechist From the Land of Oz Frank Scully 


Jack Haley makes a second career teaching the Faith 


Final Vows for Sister Mary Gloria Carolina Israelite 
Harry Golden attends the ceremony as her proxy father 


(Continued on page 4) 


Published monthly, Subscription price, one year: $4; 2 years: $7; 3 years: $10; 5 years: $15. Same rates 
for 2 or more yearly subscriptions, which may include your own. Second-class postage paid at St. Paul, Minn, 
Copyright 1961 by The Catholic Digest, Inc. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Printed in U.S.A. 
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 Chistien Bs, Brothers of aye 


California 
Golden Sherry 


The gentle sleep of 
The Christian Brothers Wines 


HIS PEACEFUL place is an aging 
(Uy cellar at the Winery of The 
Christian Brothers. 

In those great casks, wine is resting. 
The old oak will give character to the 
wine as no other material can. 

Years will pass before this wine is 
offered to you. Each year the wine will 
grow more brilliant in color, smoother 


in taste, more fragrant in bouquet. 
When it has become as brilliant, 
smooth and fragrant as a wine can be, 
then you may have it. Not before. 

There are easier ways of making 
wine. The Brothers chose their way 
long ago. They labor in an ancient tra- 
dition of excellence, and see no reason 
at all to change. 


Produced and bottled by The Christian Brothers of California, makers of fine wines, sparkling wines and brandy. 


Sole Distrs: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., New York, N. Y., Chicago, IIl., 


New Orleans, La., San Francisco, Calif. 
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(Continued from page 2) 


The Day the Sea Ran Up a Mountain 


U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings 


A man and his son outrode the tidal wave 


Australia’s Magic Miler 
Herb Elliott and his astounding training schedule 


Decision at Sunset 
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Send Subscriptions to this address: 
2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Mina. 
(Rates on page 2) 

é ....Louts A. Gales 
Editor .. Kenneth Ryan 
Assistant Editors . Edward A. Harrigan, 
Henry Lexau, Maurice Murray, Joseph B. Connors 
Assistant Vice Pres.... Walter J. Beggin 
Publisher . Paul Bussard 
~ 


44 &. 53d Street, New York 22, N.Y. 

Exec. Vice Pres. .. . Msgr. Patrick J. Ryan 
Vice President ...Robert C. Morrow 
Executive Editor Jonn McCarthy 
took Editor. Francis B. Thornton 
Assistant Editor Kay Sullivan 
Advertising Representatives McClanahan 
& Co., 295 Madison Ave., New York City 17; 
Raymond J. Ryan & Co., 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, til.; John R. Kimball & Co., 420 Market 
St., San Francisco 11. Calif 
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Centuries of Angels 
Artists have faced an impossible dilemma in portraying pure spirits 





The Man Who Lost His Voice 


Dr. Hopkins refused to surrender to despair 


Ray Kerrison 


Ruel McDaniel 


St. Anthony Messenger 


National Parent-Teacher 


I had made up my mind to give up teaching 
Trafic Cops in ‘Plain-Clothes’ Cars... 
Are unmarked patrol cruisers unfair? 
The Catholic Digest Family Shopper 
Timely, money-saving tips 
The Man in the White Marble Toga 


Washington has something important to say to men in gray flannel suits 


At Khrushchev’s Switchboard 


An escapee from Siberia is hired as a Soviet interpreter 


What Would You Like to Know About the Church?....]. D. Conway 


For unity: much praying and God's providence 


Donald J. Giese 
Cathy Connolly 
Saturday Review 


America 


In Our Parish 47—People Are Like That 51—In Our House 

56—Hearts Are Trumps 73—New Words for You 90—The 

Open Door 103—Flights of Fancy 107—The Perfect Assist 122 
Entertainment 6—Sacred Signs 12 


Catholic Digest Book Club Selection 14 


Cover painting by John R. Hagan 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND: Catholic Di- 
gest, 2 Wellington Road, Ballsbridge, 
Dublin, ireland. 

BELGIUM: Katolieke Digest, Doeiveid- 
straat 31, Edegem—Antwerp. 

THE NETHERLANDS: Katholiek Vizier, 
Rokin 60. Amsterdem. 

ITALY: Sintesi dal Catholic Digest, Via 
S. Antonio 5, Milan. 

GERMANY: Katholischer Digest, 39 Her- 
stallstrasse. Aschaffenburg. 

FRANCE: Ecciesia Digest Catholique, 18- 
20 rue du Saint-Gothard. Paris XIV. 
Foreign subscriptions at $4 a year should 
be sent to addresses given. not to St. Paul 
office. 
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“All that rings true, all that commands 
reverence, and all that makes for right; 
all that is pure, all that is lovely, all that is 
gracious in the telling; virtue and merit, 
wherever virtue and merit are found—let 
this be the argument of your thoughts” 
(St. Paul in his letter to the Philippians, 
Chapter 4). 


This ts the argument of THE CATHOLIC 
DIGEST Its contents, therefore, may 
come from any source, magazine, book, 
newspaper, syndicate, of whatever lan- 
guage, of any writer. Of course, this does 
not mean approval of the “entire source’ 
but only of what is published. 








T was a sad time. The once- 
lively Little Flower now lay 
wracked by pain, burning with 
fever. Doctors could do nothing. 


Therese begged the Blessed Mother 
for help. 








Suddenly, Our Lady’s statue at 
the foot of Therese’s bed vanished! 


‘= As this little girl lay dying, she stretched 
her hands to our Lady—and a 
MIRACLE happened 





smiled at Therese . . . raised Her =? 
arms in a benediction. The pain | 
vanished! Therese was cured! 


Helen Walker Homan has viv- 
idly recreated the memorable, dra- 
matic life of our beloved Little 
Flower in a handsomely-bound, 
colorfully illustrated book. On this 
introductory offer, it will be sent 


—" 


out 


In its place appeared the wonder- 
fully beautiful real Lady. She 
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SAINT THERESE 


TAKE ANY ONE OF THESE OTHER 
EXCITING BOOKS FOR ONLY 10¢ 


ST. HELENA AND THE TRUE 
CROSS, by Louis de Wohl. Story of 
Constantine the Great's mother—and 
the power struggles of Imperial Rome, 

CATHOLIC CAMPUSES, by Rose- 
marian Staudacher. Exciting narra- 
tives of true happenings at Notre 
Dame, Marquette, and other Catholic 
Universities. 

ST. LOUIS AND THE LAST 
CRUSADE, by Margaret Hubbard. 
Action-packed story of how King Louis 
led vast armies in a mighty effort 
to free the Holy Land. 

KATERI TEKAKWITHA, by Eve- 
lyn Brown. Adventures of the ‘‘Lily of 
the Mohawks,’’ her often-cruel peo- 
ple, and the joy that Christianity 
brought her. 

BERNADETTE AND THE LADY, 
by Hertha Pauli. Triumphant story of 
the great miracle of Lourdes, and of 
the peasant girl to whom it was re- 
vealed. 
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to your child for only 10¢. 


The Catholic Youth Book Club Will GIVE Your Child 


This Delightful and Inspiring Story of 


ES, you can have SAINT 
THERESE AND THE 
ROSES (or ANY ONE of 
the five other exciting books 
listed on this page) for 
ONLY TEN CENTS if you 
act at once! We make this 
unusual offer to acquaint you 
and your children with a 
wonderful new idea — the 
Catholic Youth Book Club. 
As members, your children 
(between 9 and 15) receive 
beautifully ILLUSTRATED 
books that are UNCONDI- 
TIONALLY GUARAN- 
TEED to delight them. These 
books—by gifted writers—tell 
the stories of God’s Saints 
and other Catholic heroes, 
They capture the excitement 
of bold adventure... the 
glamour of bygone days... 
and the inspiration of see- 


you 
¢ ROLL YO 
CHILD AND AGR 


SELECTIONS DURING 
THE NEXT YEAR 


ing high ideals fulfilled. 

Here at last is a program 
of Catholic reading that will 
bring your children hours of 
wholesome pleasure... en- 
rich them with Catholic 
ideals . . . let them build a 
library they can be proud of 
...help them form the habit 
of good reading. 

As a “sample’’ we will 
send you any book described 
here for only 10¢, if you join 
now and agree to take at 
least two selections during 
the next year at the low 
price of $1.49 each, plus a 
few cents shipping. If not 
delighted you may cance 
membership at once. Send 
coupon with 10¢ to: CATH- 
OLIC YOUTH BOOK 
CLUB, Dept. 1-CD-2, Gar- 
den City, N.Y. 





CATHOLIC YOUTH BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 1-CD-2, Garden City, N.Y. 


SEND 
BOOKS TO .......06. 


I enclose 10¢. Please send ‘‘SAINT THERESE 
AND THE ROSES” (or any one of the other 
books I have listed on line below) and enroll 
me as a member. I need not take a volume every 
month—only two books during the next twelve 
months at the special members’ price of only 
$1.49 each, plus a few cents shipping. I may can- 
cel membership at any time. SPECIAL NO- 
RISK GUARANTEE: If you are not delighted, 
simply notify the club within 7 days and your 
membership will be cancelled. 


Address 
City. es ereccces eccccee NOs ces 
Mr. 


Ordered fig Maes. veclesdvesnseciscrtievevcicecvesi« 
Miss (Signature of Parent or Donor) 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Living History 


Captured in 
Stirring Film 


By Kay Sullivan 


1an) risk lives for refugee children. 


At a time when outsize film spec- 
tacles are as much a part of the movie 
scene as popcorn machines, it is heart- 
ening to report that Exodus is well 
above the ordinary screen saga. True, 
it is uncommonly long—three and 
three-quarter hours—but it has all the 
color and drama of the Uris best seller. 

As a book, Exodus sold some 3.5 
million copies. Those readers can look 
forward to vivid portrayals of its char- 
acters by an impressive cast. Paul New- 
man is heroic as Ari, leader of the 
Israeli resistance movement. Eva 
Marie Saint is a memorable Kitty, the 
American nurse who arrives as a 
stranger, remains as a friend. Other 
outstanding performances are given by 
Sir Ralph Richardson, Peter Lawford, 
Lee J. Cobb, and Sal Mineo. 

Exodus was filmed entirely on loca- 
tion in Israel, except for scenes in 
Cyprus. The photography of this Unit- 
ed Artists release is superb. 


Newman: intrepid Ari Ben Canaan. 








FREE! 


A Great Writer's 
Greatest Book 


America’s Leading Catholic Book Club 
Invites You to Participate in Its Numerous 
Benefits and Receive Absolutely FREE 
Bishop Sheen’s Latest and Finest Book 


To acquaint you with the advantages 
already satisfying more Catholic readers 
than any other Catholic book club, The 
Catholic Literary Foundation offers you 
a work of major importance, Go To 
Heaven, by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 
It will be our gift to you just for join- 
ing at this time. We’ll send it to you 
by return mail, only the beginning of 
many money-saving benefits you'll enjoy. 


The Only Catholic Book Club That Offers 
You All These Benefits: 


@ A beautiful free premium upon enrollment! 


@ An outstanding feature selection each month, 
offered at only $3.00 although regular price 
may be as high as $4.95. 


Illustrated Forecast magazine sent monthly 
free of charge, describing the 
monthly selection and other new 
approved Catholic books. 


A book sharing plan by which 
you receive one free book for 
every four books purchased. 
These free books are worth up 


from publishers’ current lists. 


To enjoy these and other ad- 
vantages of the club you need 
buy only four books during the 
next twelve months to fulfill 
membership agreement. 


GO 
LO 


Hulton J Sheen 
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GO TO HEAVEN 


By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 


The definitive book by Bishop Sheen, 
this latest of his works is a powerful 
summation of all his previous works, a 
monumental unification of his thought 
into one majestic, masterfully composed 
body of thought. It is a philosophy and, 
at the same time, because of the Bishop's 
familiar and beloved eloquence, an _in- 
spiring and profound entertainment which 
carries the reader on a resounding wave 
of truth, fact and incomparable literary 
beauty. 


Publisher's price, $4.50; yours FREE! 
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THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


CD 2-61 
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TELEWYVISION 


Look to television to play a major 
part in the centennial celebration of 
the Civil war this year. CBS is prepar- 
ing a special documentary called 1861 
—The Crucible. NBC is planning 22 
hours of Civil war programs during 
the first six months of 1961. Their 
The Americans will co-star Darryl 
Hickman and Dick Davalos as brothers 
from the 1861 border town of Harpers 
Ferry, Va., who join opposite sides. 

The New York Philharmonic 
Young People’s Concerts, with Leon- 
ard Bernstein conducting, has returned 
to the cBs-rv network for the fourth 
consecutive year. 

If you're one of the many fans of 
The Flintstones, asc-tv’s animated 
cartoon satire on suburban life, it may 
be because you feel right at home with 
those stone-age voices. 

Alan Reed, who vocalized for Fred 
Flintstone, was the Poet of Allen’s 


Mel Blanc and Bea Benadaret smile 
at their TV partners, the Rubbles. 


Alley; Rubinoff on the Eddie Cantor 
show; the original Daddy to Fanny 
Brice’s Baby Snooks; and Finnigan and 
Clancy the Cop on Duffy's Tavern. 

Jean Vander Pyl, who speaks up for 
Wilma Flintstone, has been a regular 
on Fibber McGee and Molly for years; 
portrayed all of Andy’s girl friends on 
the Amos ’n’ Andy show for three sea- 
sons. 

Barney Rubble’s voice belongs to 
Mel Blanc, the man who could cripple 
95% of Warner Bros. cartoon output 
if he got a sore throat. He is Bugs 
Bunny, Woody the Woodpecker, 
Porky Pig, and a host of others. 

Bea Benadaret, who speaks for 
Betty Rubble, is Blanche Morton, 
neighbor to Grace and George Burns 
on their show; used to be Gertrude 
Gearshift on the Jack Benny show; 
Amber on My Friend Irma; and Eve 
on The Great Gildersleeve. 


Alan Reed and Jean Vander Pyl em- 


brace their friends, the Flintstones. 





she sleeps on 
the earthen floor 


Nea, Vietnamese, age 4. Lives with mother, sister and 
brother in shed with thatched roof and beaten earth 
floor. Mother ill with heart disease. Cannot work. 
Older sister also seriously ill earns 27¢ per day. 
Family sold only possession . ..a bed for $2.08. 
Mother looks on children with despair. Help to Nga 
means hope, life itself to whole family. Help vital. 


You or your group can become a Foster Parent of a needy 
child. You will be sent the case history and photo of your 
“adopted” child, and letters from the child himself. Cor- 
respondence is translated by Plan. The child knows who you 
are. At once he is touched by love and a sense of belonging. 
Your pledge provides new clothing, blankets, food packages, 
education and medical care, as well as a cash grant of $8.00 
every month. Each child receives full measure of material aid 
from your contribution. Distribution of goods is supervised 
by Plan staff and is insured against loss in every country 
where Plan operates. Help in the responsible way. “Adopt” a 
child through Foster Parents Plan. Let some child love you. 

Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, govern- 
ment-approved independent relief organization, registered 
under No. VFA019 with the Advisory Committee on Volun- 
tary Foreign Aid of the United States Government and filed 
with the National Information Bureau in New York City. 
We eagerly offer our financial statement on request because 
we are so proud of the handling of our funds, Plan helps 
children in France, Italy, Greece, South Korea, Viet Nam, 
and Hong Kong. © 1961 FPP, Inc. 


Foster Parents’ Plaw, tn. 


352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. e FOUNDED 1937 
PARTIAL LIST OF SPONSORS AND FOSTER PARENTS 


Steve Allen Dr. John Haynes Holmes R 
Sig tnt, igh ho ee RE agg 
. Giffor . D. Jackson Mey ~ ; 
Helen Hayes Gov. & Mrs. Walter Kohler Mary Pickford Robert W. Sarnoff 
FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC., 352 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. CD-2-61 
In Canada: P. 0. Box 65, Sta. ‘B, Montreal, Que. 








nationality 


I will pay $15 a month for one year or more ($180 per year) 
Payment will be monthly ( ), quarterly ( ), semi-annually ( ), yearly ( 


I enclose herewith my first payment $ 
. I cannot “‘adopt’’ a child, but I would like to help a child by contributing $ 


Contributions are Income Tax deductible 
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King Arthur and his Guenevere. 


THEATER 


An evening in medieval England or 
in Colorado pioneer country? Broad- 
way has both on the boards, and bril- 
liant evenings they are. 

The most resplendent musical the 
theater has seen in many a day is the 
long-awaited Camelot, work of Alan 
Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe, with 
Moss Hart directing. The show sur- 
passes the brightest rainbow for visual 
delight. Settings are royally lavish; 
costumes incredibly sumptuous. Based 
on T. H. White’s The Once and Fu- 
ture King, the libretto tells somewhat 
unevenly the story of King Arthur, 
his early years with Guenevere, and 
the doings of the doughty Knights of 
the Round Table. England’s Richard 
Burton is a splendid Arthur; baritone 
Robert Goulet, a suitably virtuous 
Lancelot; and Julie Andrews, an in- 


comparably lovely Queen Guenevere. 

The Unsinkable Molly Brown af- 
fords a rollicking evening with one of 
the theater's newest and most energetic 
comediennes—Miss Tammy Grimes. 
As Molly Brown, a Titanic survivor 
who had risen to society from the posi- 
tion of barmaid during Colorado’s sil- 
ver strike, she is delightful. She is 
particularly winning when she sings 
‘in a voice reminiscent of a coquettish 
frog). Leading man Harve Presnell is 
all that a leading man should be; 
Meredith Willson’s score, bright and 
brassy. The happy surprise is the 
warmly sympathetic story. There really 
was an unsinkable Molly Brown. 


Unsinkable Molly and Mr. Brown, 








Advertisement 


The Amazing Potentialities 


of Memory 


LITTLE thought when I arrived at 

my friend Borg’s house that I 

was about to see something truly 
extraordinary, and to increase my men- 
tal powers tenfold. 

He had asked me to come to Stock- 
holm to lecture to the Swedes about Lis- 
ter and other British scientists. On the 
evening of my arrival, after the cham- 
pagne, our conversation turned naturally 
to the problems of public speaking and 
to the great labor imposed upon us 
lecturers by the need to be word perfect 
in our lectures. 

Borg then told me that his power of 
memory would probably amaze me— 
and I had known him, while we were 
studying law together in Paris, to have 
the most deplorable memory! 

So he went to the end of the dining 
room and asked me to write down a 
hundred three-figure numbers, calling 
each one out in a clear voice. When I 
had filled the edge of an old newspaper 
with figures, Borg repeated them to me 
in the order in which I had written them 
down and then in reverse order, that is, 
beginning with the last number. He also 
allowed me to ask him the relative posi- 
tion of different numbers: for example, 
which was the 24th, the 72nd, and the 
38th, and I noticed that he replied to 
all my questions at once and without 
effort, as if the figures which I had writ- 
ten on the paper had been also written 
in his brain. 

I was dumbfounded by such a feat 
and sought in vain for the trick which 
enabled him to achieve it. My friend 
then said: “The thing you have just seen 
and which seems so remarkable is, in 


fact, quite simple; everybody has a 
memory good enough to do the same, 
but few, indeed, can use this wonderful 
faculty.” 

He then revealed to me how I could 
achieve a similar feat of memory, and I 
at once mastered the secret—without 
mistakes and without effort—as you, too, 
will master it tomorrow. 

But I did not stop at these amusing 
experiments. I applied the principles I 
had learned in my daily work. I could 
now remember, with unbelievable facil- 
ity, the lectures I heard and those which 
I gave myself, the names of people I 
met—even if it was only once—as well 
as their addresses and a thousand other 
details which were most useful to me. 
Finally, I discovered after a while that 
not only had my memory improved, but 
that I had also acquired greater powers 
of concentration; a surer judgment— 
which is by no means surprising since 
the keenness of our intellect is primarily 
dependent on the number and variety of 
the things we remember, 

If you would like to share this experi- 
ence and to possess those mental powers 
which are still our best chance of suc- 
cess in life, ask J. E. Borg to send you 
his interesting booklet The Eternal Laws 
of Success—he will send it free to any- 
one who wants to improve his memory. 
Here is the address: J. E. Borg, c/o 
Aubanel Publishers, 14 Highfield Road, 
Rathgar, Dublin, Ireland. 


Write now—while copies of this book- 
let are still available. (Postage 5¢ for a 
post card to Ireland by surface Mail). 

L. Conway. 





Chalice and P aten 





“Receive, O holy Father, 
Almighty, everlasting God, 


” 


this spotless victim .... 


By Romano Guardini 
Condensed from “Sacred Signs”* 


7\\ NCE, years ago, I came upon the 
{ Cee : 
LJ chalice. I had, of course, seen 
many chalices, but this was not only 
seeing; it was an encounter. It was at 
Bueron, where a kindly monk was 
showing me the sacristy treasures. 
From this chalice I caught a 
glimpse of the meaning of the sacra- 
ment. The sure-footed base, the long 
shaft molded to carry weight, the 


disciplined, ingathered strength blos- 
soming out into a cup, open but en- 
closed, could signify but one thing: 
to receive and retain. 

I had a further thought. The 
chalice represents the created uni- 
verse. That universe has but one 
purpose and one final meaning: 
man. St. Augustine has a great say- 
ing, “That which makes a man to 
be what he is is his capacity to re- 
ceive God and hold Him fast.” 


One morninc I had climbed a 
high hill and was turning around to 
go back. Below me, in the early light, 


lay the lake, crystal clear. Great 
green trees bordered it with their 
nobly-sweeping boughs. The sky 
was high and spacious. The whole 
scene was so fresh, so clear, that a 
feeling of joy took possession of me. 
Then I came to understand how a 
man, whose heart is overflowing, 
may stand with uplifted face and 
hands outspread like the shallow 
dish of the paten, and offer up to 
the Infinite Goodness, to the Father 
of light, to God, Who is Love, the 
world around him and within him. 
It would seem to him that that 
world, lifted up on the paten of his 
hands, would be clean and holy. 
Thus did Christ once stand on 


*© 1956 by Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden Station, St. Louis 15, Mo., and reprinted with 
permission. Illustrated by William Cladek. $2.50 (cloth); $1.75 (paper). 106 pp. 





the spiritual mount and offer up to 
his Father the holocaust of his love 
and his life’s breath. On a lower emi- 
nence of that same mountain, on the 
foothill of Mount Moriah, Abraham 
performed his sacrifice. And in the 
same spot before this the King and 
Priest Melchisedech had made ex- 
piation. In the same place, in the 
first age of the world, Abel’s simple 
offering rose straight up to heaven. 

That spiritual mountain still rises, 
and the hand of God is still stretched 
out above, and the gift mounts up 
every time a priest—not in his own 
person, since he is merely the instru- 
ment—stands at the altar and raises 
in his outspread hands the paten 
with the white bread on it. “Receive, 
O holy Father, almighty, everlasting 
God, this spotless victim, which I, 
thine unworthy servant, offer to 


Thee, O God, living and true, for 
all my countless sins and negli- 
gences, and for all those here present 
. that it may avail for my and their 
salvation unto life everlasting.” 





The 
pilgrimage 
houve alwaus 


dreamed of 
making... 


(at a price you can really afford!) 


AIR FRANCE 1961 PILGRIMAGE PROGRAM 
INCLUDES ALL MAJOR CATHOLIC SHRINES... 
EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 


Visit Rome, Fatima, Lourdes, Lisieux. 
See the PASSION PLAY at Erl. Visit Assisi, 
home of St. Francis. See Notre Dame, 
Sacré Coeur in Paris. Tour pilgrimage 
centers in England, Ireland and Ger- 
many. Visit the Holy Land. Spend 
Easter in Jerusalem, Christmas in 
Bethlehem. All pilgrimages under the 
personal leadership and spiritual direc- 
tion of Catholic priests. 


Pilgrimages leave N. Y. from Mar, 22 
to Dec. 13, take 8 to 54 days, are 
priced from $625. You get Air France 
Jet Economy Class air fare, meals, sight- 
seeing, hotels, everything! Fly Now— 
Pay Later. Mail coupon today. 

AIR FRANCE, Dept. C, 

683 Fifth Avenue, ‘New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me free illustrated literature 
on your 1961 Pilgrimage Program. 


Name 
Address 
City 
My Travel Agent is 


AIR>- FRANCE JET 
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Forthcoming Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 





The Real Abraham Lincoln 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


N THIS BOOK by Reinhold H. Lu- 
thin you will meet the real Abra- 
ham Lincoln. You will see him in his 
complex, human magnificence, with 
no necessity to call upon the myth 
makers to augment his fame. You 
will experience the thrill of home- 
spun life: the charm of frontier folk 
and manners, shorn of much of their 
poetry, but with real people living 
at a precisely recorded period of 
American history. 

Abe was born on the Kentucky 
frontier, in the primitive circum- 
stances of frontier farm life. Poets 
and myth makers have exaggerated 
the facts about this henside “begin 
ning. The Lincoln family was no 
worse off than most of the neighbors. 
Life was rough, but balanced by 
neighborly kindness and festive occa- 
sions: the entire community would 
gather for house raisings, political 
meetings, family celebrations. 

Lincoln had little formal school- 
ing. The legend weavers have in con- 
sequence made much ado about Lin- 
coln’s love of books and the long 
distances he walked to borrow them 
Abe’s love of books appears to be 
largely invented: he seems to have 
had ‘ ‘little use for books,” and the 


ones he often referred to, such as Par- 
son Weems’ Life of George Wash- 
ington, had little genuine depth to 
recommend them. Lincoln did love 
newspapers; he read them assiduous- 
ly. 

Lincoln loved clowning and yarn- 
ing. He was tough as rawhide, and 
could split a rail with the best of his 
compeers, but as he himself said of 
‘My father taught me to 
learned me to 


those days, ‘ 
work, but he never 
love it. 

Having taken Lincoln through 
his childhood with inspiring truth 
and realistic clarity, Dr. Luthin in 
his carefully documensed biography 
follows his hero through the many- 
stranded steps that led to the Presi- 
dency. We watch Lincoln growing 
in stature as a country politician. 
With hard-headed simplicity he 
easily grasped the basic facts of the 
endless consultation, log-rolling, and 
patronage which are the marks of 
the practical politician. 

Equally compelling is the true 
story of Lincoln’s growth as a prairie 
lawyer and his marriage to the aris- 
tocratic but volatile Mary Ann 
Todd. Dr. Luthin treats us to a 
wealth of new sidelights on Lin- 





coln’s shrewdness, humor, and 
warmth of love in his somewhat dif- 
ficult family relationships. 

It was as a citizen of wealth and 
substance that Lincoln confidently 
prepared himself for the presidency. 
The author weaves the man into the 
heroic texture of Civil War days in 
brilliant fashion. 

Along with the surfeit of glory, 
nothing is hidden, nothing extenu- 
ated. Often enough, honest Abe dis- 
played amazing lack of perception; 
he made mistakes in bowing to of- 
fice seekers, in taking inexpert ad- 
vice, in appointing the wrong gen- 
erals. 

Despite these instances of poor 
judgment, Lincoln marched on to 
death and glory, surmounting his in- 
guliiciencine with selfless and com- 
passionate devotion to the entire na- 
tion, through the exercise of his 
superb political genius, here for the 
first time given its full due. 

All through his 832-page volume, 
Dr. Luthin reveals an unrivaled 
knowledge of the vast literature and 
documents necessarily related to a 
valid telling of Lincoln’s life. Many 
of Luthin’s findings are new; many 
will astonish you with their candor. 

The Real Abraham Lincoln (with 
bibliography and index) is pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 

York City, at $10 (but only $3.95 to 
Catholic Digest Book Club mem- 
bers). To join the club write to: 
Catholic Digest Book Club, CD 21, 
100 6th Ave., New York City 13. 


See announcement on page 16. 
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HERE the visitor is always 
welcome as a true “amigo”. 
All the wonders of this delightful 
country are just a short distance 
awd) from youn... superb climate 
and scenery, fun-inviting 
beaches, picturesque expressions of 
Mexican folklore, all in a gay 
atmosphere of traditional 
Mexican courtesy. 


And 


now...come to Mexico! 
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on Mexico §9-6-618 
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This Beautiful Costly 
FREE GIFT 

Made Possible Through 
the Sacrifices of the 
DAUGHTERS OF ST. PAUL -* 


This magnificently colorful and ony 
big volume was produced by loving, 
skillful hands—by the Pious Society 
of the Daughters of St. Paul. At great 
sacrifice and the foregoing of any 
profit, they have co-operated in pub- 
lishing this work to enable the Catholic 
Digest Book Club to give you this beau- 
tiful volume, with its priceless bene- 
fits for all faithful readers, ENTIRELY 
FREE. With it you also enjoy the many 
spiritual advantages of FREE member- 
ship in the C.D.B.C.—if you claim your 
gift volume while the supply lasts! 


Papal Encyclical 
Defines Parents’ 
Duty Concerning 
Religious Education 


‘Almighty God has entrusted to fathers 
and mothers the duty of providing for 
the best interests of their several chil- 
dren in this life and in the life to 
come; and moreover, of educating them 
in the true principles of religion... 
Any training of the young which neg- 
lects to direct their minds towards a 
heavenly country, does a grave wrong 
to the rights of the Christian Family...” 

(Signed) Pius P. P. XII 


YES! You get this($6.95 value) vol- 
ume AS A GIiFT—that you and your 
family may have the complete and soul- 
satisfying answer to every question 
about our Faith right at your fingertips! 


742” x 10%” 
Beautiful Full Color 
Library Binding 








Mail Postage- 
Free Card Today 
To Get This 
Wonderful Book 
of Devotion and 
Daily Inspiration 
throughout with 180 

tinea) FREE 
with the exciting advan- 
tages of membership in 


The Catholic Digest Book 
Club 


Illustrated 


CATHOLIC DIGEST BOOK CLUB 


Dept. CD-2, 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N.Y. 


Please ship me, ENTIRELY FREE and postpaid, ‘‘THE ETERNAL WISDOM"’— a 
beautifully bound volume, retail value $6.95. Also enroll me as a member of the 
Catholic Digest Book Club to receive FREE each month the illustrated ‘“‘Key”’ 
describing each forthcoming selection. 

I may reject any selection by simply returning card provided, and I agree to 
purchase as few as 4 book selections during my first year—and as few as I wish, 
or none at all thereafter. 


: : For each selection I choose I will pay only 
Check here if you wish | $2.95 plus postage, even though retail eaien may 
DELUXE EDITION be $4.00 to $6.00. Thus I save up to 50%—besides 
The $12.50 DeLuxe Edition getting first great book ENTIRELY FREE! 
is luxuriously bound in sump- 
tuous white, Morocco-Grained 
Artcraft, heavily padded and 
ornamented with hand-tooled 
design in Gold Foil! A su- 
preme masterpiece in beau- 
tiful book craftsmanship for 
those who take pride in own- Address 
ing the very finest. This 
$12.50 edition is yours with 
C.D.B.C. membership for only 
$2.00 payable when billed | city & Zone State 
pony a a it. Send In Canada: Put this card in an envelope and mail to— 
ecamissiond x 1184 Castlefield Avenue, Toronto 19, Ont. 
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YOURS 
FREE 


with spiritually rewarding 
membership in The 
Catholic Digest Book Club 


Illustrated 
throughout with 180 
RELIGIOUS MASTERPIECE 
PAINTINGS IN GLORIOUS 
FULL COLOR 


A priceless book of Faith and Devotion for the Catholic family— 
that wonderfully reveals how you may experience peace of mind 
and soul—and enjoy the happiness of Heaven! 


Postage FIRST CLASS 
Will be Paid Permit No. 
by 40999 


Addressee New York, N.Y. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


Postage Will Be Paid By— 


CATHOLIC DIGEST BOOK CLUB 
100 SIXTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 








ACCEPT THIS SOUL-INSPIRING... FUTTH- 
GIN BOOK OF MEVOTION AS A GIFT! 


Here’s strength for the weak... 


comfort for the sick 


. peace of mind for all those who seek the joys of 
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by Very Reverend James Alberione, S. S. P., $.T.D. 
Produced by the Daughters of St. Paul 
INCLUDES 180 MAGNIFICENT RELIGIOUS PAINTINGS FAITHFULLY REPRODUCED IN LIVING COLORS! 


spark your faith, and bind you and your 


He: a “God-sent” book—one that will 
family closer together, and closer to God 


with renewed and richer bonds 
of Faith and Love. THE PUR- 
POSE of this book is to make 
the teachings of Our Divine 
Savior and His Church better 
understood and loved. For 
surely nothing is more price- 


less to you than even the tiniest j 


enrichment of your under- 


standing of your Faith. 


Can You and Your Children 
Fully Answer these Questions? 


Who Is God? What Must We 
Do to Gain the Happiness of 
Heaven? Why Did God Make 
Us? Who Are Punished in 


Hell? What Is Actual Grace? What Is a Spirit? 
Do Human Souls Live Forever? What Is a 
Venial Sin? When Does a Person Sin by Simony? 


— FREE! 


What Is a Sacrament? When Is Our Contrition 
Imperfect? Is It Necessary to Confess Every 
Sin? How Should We Pray?... 


and many more. 


Answers Unmistakably Clear— 


Every answer to the more than 
180 questions is in simple 
words, easily understood. And 
the 180 masterpiece full color 
paintings make the explana- 
tions “come alive” before your 
eyes—and lend beauty and 
reverence to every page. Yes, 
“The Eternal Wisdom” is 
given to you as a gift as a 
perfect example of a book that 
fulfills the tradition and ideals 
of the Catholic Digest Book 
Club—to bring peace and joy 
to Catholic minds and hearts 


through inspiring reading. Mail the attached 
postage-free card today to get this $6.95 value 





,OME: ETERNAL AND MODERN 


Its civic leaders try to blend the past with the present 


By Daniel M. Madden 


>) OME IS HAVING its most spectacu- 
J.) lar development since it was the 
seat of an empire. It has become the 
Old World’s fastest-growing metrop- 
olis. 

It is the capital of international 
tourism. Its airport is the jet-age 
crossroads for Africa, Asia, the Amer- 
icas, and Europe. More embassies 
and legations (81 accredited to Italy; 
48 to the Vatican State) are located 
in Rome than anywhere else, includ- 
ing Washington, D.C, It is the hub 
for Europe’s Common Market. 

Almost any week in the year, an 
American film is being produced in 
its fabulous Cinecitta ‘seutlies. More 
and more artists are flocking from 
the Left Bank in Paris and setting 
up their easels in sunny garrets near 
the Spanish Steps of Some. Foreign 
correspondents use Rome as head- 
quarters to watch for signs of new 
explosions in the simmering Middle 
East and Africa. 

The rush to Rome is not limited 


20 


to foreigners. Italians by the hun- 
dreds move there every day. Rome's 
population is twice what it was three 
decades ago, and is now soaring on 
past the 2-million mark. Clusters of 
apartment houses, complete with 
flower-filled balconies, are popping 
up every week. 

Pope John, addressing Roman po- 
licemen, said that everyone has a 
duty to “safeguard Rome’s sacred 
face.” Municipal authorities are 
aware of their special responsibility. 
Their urban-development program 
—mapped out in a City Hall restored 
by Michelangelo—is geared to main- 
tain Rome as a showcase of the past 
and present, graciously blended. 
Outdoor advertising is banned in 
ancient parts of the city. Lighting 
for countless monuments and _his- 
toric buildings is carefully studied. 

Should tradition be overlooked by 
an enthusiastic official, Rome’s citi- 
zens apply the brakes. A few months 
back, the city announced a plan for 
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installing a snack bar in the Colos- 
seum, the mighty arcaded stone 
oval where gladiators fought 20 cen- 
turles ago, 

Public reaction was as spirited as 
gladiatorial battle. Some insisted that 
a 20th-century snack bar would be a 
slap in the face of history. Others ar- 
gued that the Colosseum, after St. 
Peter's, is Rome’s most visited monu- 
ment, and the installation would 
serve an important public need. 

Tradition won—but in an unex- 
pected way. Two hundred years ago, 
it was pointed out, a small coffee and 
sandwich stand was set up in the 
Vatican itself, near the Treasure 
room. Its purpose was to provide 
breakfast for priests who had offered 
Mass in St. Peter’s 

Romans, on being reminded of 
this bit of history, agreed that the 
Vatican refreshment stand had stood 
the test of time very well for two 
centuries. The Colosseum snack bar 
was given the green light. 

Romans will not permit the hu- 
man touch to be smothered by space- 
age progress. Two thousand espresso 
bars, with their shiny wondrous 
equipment for brewing coffee, now 


blanket the city. None of the espres- 
so bars, regardless of the ornateness 
of its tiled walls or the modernity 
of its fixtures, forgets fresh flowers 
as part of the traditional Roman dé- 
cor. In many of them, pet birds dart 
around freely. This seems unusual 
neither to the birds nor to the cof- 
fee drinkers. 

One of the coffeehouses, the Caffe 
Greco, is operated under jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of Education. This 
could happen only in Rome. 

Founded in 1760, the Caffe Greco 
has been the meeting place of the 
world’s literary and artistic great. 
Benjamin Franklin, Mark Twain, 
Washington Irving, and a host of 
other famous persons have lingered 
over coffee here. When financial dif- 
ficulties threatened its existence 
some time ago, the government 
stepped in. It decreed that the Caffé 
Greco is “particularly important for 
historic and artistic reasons,” and of- 
ficially made it a museum. Now, as 
such, the Caffe Greco is still doing 
business as usual. 

If a coffeehouse can be a museum, 
it follows—in Roman logic—that a 
street can be classified as a national 
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monument. The municipal govern- 
ment has done just that with the Via 
Margutta, a picturesque thorough- 
fare in the artists’ quarter. 

Artists voiced fears to the mayor 
recently that landlords along the 
street were showing disconcerting 
signs of wanting to modernize their 
properties. City officials were under- 
standing. The Via Margutta is today 
a national monument, besides being 
a busy street. No part of its fagade 
can be changed or propped up with- 
out specific permission. 

Just how old Rome is, no one is 
sure. Archaeologists keep prying in- 
to the secrets of her birthday. Their 
latest conclusion, based on some 
splinters of pottery, is that a prehis- 
toric settlement existed near the 
banks of the Tiber 3,000 years ago— 
and, maybe, even 300 years before 
that. 

This type of scientific probing 
leaves the average citizen unim- 
pressed. Romans stick to the legend 
that their city was founded in 753 or 
754 B.c. by Romulus, son of the war 
god Mars. They insist Romulus used 
his plow to mark the boundaries of 
the Rome-to-be along the slopes of 
the Palatine hill. 

Ninety years ago when Rome be- 
came the capital of Italy, it had only 
200,000 residents—a tenth of its pres- 
ent population. Rome’s dramatic ex- 
pansion since the 2nd World War 
poses all kinds of problems for ofh- 
cials. The city’s streets and piazzas 
already have 8,000 different names, 
and each year 300 other names have 


to be found for new thoroughfares. 

Rome’s main industry is tourism, 
accounting for $175 million in di- 
rect income annually and tens of 
thousands of jobs. What light indus- 
try does exist is nestled away north- 
west of the city, almost out of sight. 

Night life is practically nonexist- 
ent in Rome. The Roman believes 
that going to bed early makes it pos- 
sible to rise early, and thus enjoy 
a full day of sun and the city’s treas- 
ure of wonders. 

In the last five years, the number 
of apartment units increased 35%, 
putting the total past 600,000. 
About a third of Roman families 
own their own apartment, or are 
buying it on the installment plan 
(average apartment price: $5,000). 
The remainder have moved into the 
new postwar-built apartments where 
monthly rents run from $75 on up. 

Before the war there were 64 par- 
ishes. Now Rome has 171 parishes 
and 21 missions, and the total of full- 
fledged parishes is expected to reach 
200 in the early 60’s. 

The city has so many churches 
that a person could go to Mass in a 
different one each day throughout 
the year. Adding those just built to 
the ones which have existed for cen- 
turies, there are some 1,000 basili- 
cas, churches, chapels, and oratories. 

Rome has always had more church 
bells than any other city in the 
world, and with the new churches 
there are more than ever. Composer 
Giacomo Puccini said no other 
sound is “so moving and compel- 
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ling” as the bells of Rome, and he 
filtered their overtones through his 
opera Tosca. 

Rome’s biggest problem is trans- 
portation. From 100,000 vehicles in 
1950, the number has quintupled 
in a decade. Meanwhile, downtown 
streets are as narrow as always. A 
network of overpasses, underpasses, 
and freeways—installed in time for 
the Olympics—has eased things tem- 
porarily. But the car-driving popula- 
tion keeps climbing. A city official 
glumly forecast that the new speed- 
ways soon will be as outmoded as 
the old Appian way. 

Sometime before the mid-60’s, 
Rome expects to have a city-wide 
subway system. The target date has 
to be vague. Every time the bulldoz- 
ers go to work, they unearth relics 
of Old Rome. Archaeologists then 
take over the shovels, and call a halt 
to building till they investigate. 

The first link in the subway sys- 
tem took 16 years to complete. For 
a while it was known as “the world’s 
craziest subway” because it did not 
go anywhere. The original plan was 
for it to connect central Rome with 
the suburban area where a 1942 
world’s fair was to be held. 

A world war happened instead of 
a world’s fair. When, in the postwar 
years, the line was finally finished 
there was nothing at the other end 
but the never-used fairgrounds and 
wide-open countryside, All that is 
now changed. Housing develop- 
ments are everywhere. 


With the Roman population con- 
stantly being added to by “immi- 
grants” from the rest of Italy, the 
born-and-bred Roman is becoming 
almost as much a rarity as the native 
New Yorker. Authorities estimate 
only 59% of present residents are 
“Romans of Rome.” 

Who is a real “Roman of Rome”? 
The definition varies. Some try to 
meet the test with the claim that 
they were born within the area cir- 
cled by the old city walls. The clas- 
sic definition, however, is one who 
has at least seven generations of 
Roman-born ancestors. 

Almost 25 centuries ago, when 
Rome lay in ruins after a Gallic in- 
vasion, some citizens suggested that 
the seven hills be abandoned and 
the city rebuilt on the site of the old 
Etruscan village of Vejo, 20 miles 
away. 

The ruler Camillus, who routed 
the enemy, fiercely objected. Using 
three words of Latin, Hic manebimus 
optime, he summed up Rome's fu- 
ture, “This is the best place for us.” 
History has proved him right. 

No one is yet sure of how Rome 
got its name. There have been all 
kinds of theories, including one 
(now highly questionable) that it 
borrowed its name from Romulus. 
One view is that the city’s name 
comes from the Latin ruere—mean- 
ing, to “burst forth, like a torrent.” 
Even if this theory is wrong, it has 
20th-century significance. Rome is 
bursting forth all over. 





With Malice Toward Lincoln 


Having the same birthday 
as the Great Emancipator 
drove me into the ranks 


of the Johnny Rebs 


By William E. Wilson 
Condensed from “On the Sunny Side 
of a One-Way Street’’* 


) EING BORN on Abraham 

) Lincoln’s birthday is a 
mixed blessing, especially for a 
boy. Because the date is memor- 
able, people seldom forget that 
it is your birthday. But they are 
not likely to forget that it is Abe’s, 
too, and there’s the rub. 

“What shall we give Will and 
Nettie’s boy for his birthday?” I can 
imagine my aunts and uncles saying 
to each other ev ery year when Febru- 
ary rolled around; and then I see the 
light of discovery that came into their 
eyes as they said, “Why, of course! 
How appropriate!” 

Result: every year I received bi- 
ographies of Abraham Lincoln, pic- 
tures of Abraham Lincoln, busts of 
Abraham Lincoln, and statues of 
Abraham Lincoln, not to mention 
framed copies of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, and the Second Inaugural; 
Lincoln joke books, Lincoln cabins 
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1958 by William E. 


Wilson, and reprinted with permission of the W. W. 








filled with Lincoln pennies, and 
paperweights shaped like Lincoln’s 
hat, Lincoln’s hand, and Lincoln’s 
rail-splitting ax. By the time I started 
to school, my room on upper 2nd St. 
looked like Gar headquarters. 

By that time, so little suspense was 
left in the annual event that I would 
go to bed on the night of Feb. 11 
without hope. I was resigned to the 
inevitable Lincolniana that would 
be piled at my breakfast plate the 
next morning higher than the crul- 
lers grandmother Cook fried for the 
occasion (and stacked on a platter 
in the shape of a log cabin). 

Cousin Allen Cook once gave me 
a penknife without a picture of Abe 
on it, but he apologized profusely 
Norton Co. 223 pp. 


$3.75. 
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for the omission, and said he had 
looked everywhere for something 
more appropriate. Another time, 
cousin Howard Wilson gave me a 
handkerchief with my own mono- 
gram on it and made no apology at 
all, but cousin Howard was only 18 
months old at the time. 

I suppose uncle Jim Wilson 
strayed the farthest from tradition 
when he shipped me a crate of salm- 
on from Portland, Ore. That was a 
surprise. It was also the occasion for 
the most difficult thank-you letter I 
have ever had to write. While my 
mother hovered over me, muttering 
to herself, “What on earth am I go- 
ing to do with all that fish?” I used 
a wsheile pad of note paper on false 
starts and finally came up with: 

“Dear Uncle Jim, 

“Thank you for the nice fish. We 
have already started on it. | hope 
you are well. Nobody here has got 
sic yet. 

Yrs truly, 
Wm Wilson” 

With the passing of the years, I 
have adjusted to the solemn presence 
of Honest Abe’s spirit at my annual 
celebrations, just as New England- 
ers learn to live with ancestral por- 
traits. But as a boy I was bowed down 
with the burden of sharing the an- 
niversary of my birth. For a brief 
period I indulged in an unbridled, 
if not open, rebellion against my 
fate, and became a Johnny Reb. 

I tried to keep my anti-Lincoln 
sentiments a secret from my elders. 
The rebellion required considerable 


courage, for it was rank heresy. All 
my family—Wilsons or Cooks, Dem- 
ocrats or Republicans—were staunch 
Unionists, and I knew I ought to be, 
too. 

Grandfather Wilson had been too 
old to fight when the Civil war 
came along. But he was a loyal 
Northerner and had no use for se- 
cession or slavery. Being a Demo- 
crat from Stephen A. Douglas’ 
neighboring state of New Hamp- 
shire (Douglas was born in Ver- 
mont), he naturally voted against 
Lincoln in 1860. In 1864, however, 
he voted for Lincoln, although he 
said it nearly killed him. 

Grandfather Cook had served as a 
lieutenant in the Federal Home 
Guards. He commanded one of 
the steamboats that went down 
from Evansville to bring back the 
wounded from Shiloh. The first 
soldier he saw when he tied up at 
Pittsburg Landing was my grand- 
mother’s youngest brother, John 
Jarvis. Great-uncle John had just 
recovered from typhoid fever and 
had lost all his hair. 

With such ancestry behind me, I 
had no right to cherish Southern 
sympathies, but I went ahead and 
cherished them just the same. I be- 
came a veritable Copperhead. 

It was a one-legged man at Will 
Tucker’s tobacco barn on outer 2nd 
St. who indoctrinated me. Like 
grandfather Cook and great-uncle 
John Jarvis, this man was a veteran 
of the Civil war, but unlike them he 
had worn the gray, not the blue. 
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I never knew this old man’s name. 
I saw him for the first time on the 
day | finally gathered the courage to 
walk home from school alone. To 
elude my sister, who usually ac- 
companied me, I went round by way 
of the forbidden reaches of outer 2nd 
St., and there he was, sitting on a 
barrel in front of Mr. Tucker’s barn. 

He had taken off his wooden leg 
and was rubbing it with sandpaper. 
Enchanted, I stopped to watch. 

“What are you doing that for?” I 
asked finally. 

“I've got a splinter in my leg,” he 
said. 

“It doesn’t hurt, does it?” 

“No. But it itches me.” 

I moved closer and peered at the 
wooden leg. “You’re hankering to 
give me a hand, ain’t you?” the old 
man said; and to my great delight, he 
passed his leg and the sandpaper over 
to me. 

I sat on the ground beside the 
barrel and started rubbing away at 
the splinter while the old man filled 
and lighted a pipe. 

“Where is your real leg?” I asked 
him. 

“Down in Tennessee,” he said. 
(He pronounced it Tinnessee.) “I 
left her in the peach orchard at 
Pittsburg Landing.” 

“My grandpa was there,” I said. 
“So was my great-uncle,” 

“Humph,” he said. “Johnnies or 
Yankees?” 

“Yankees,” I said. 

The old man puffed on his pipe. 
“Well,” he said, after a while, “I 
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reckon you can’t be blamed. You look 
like a Johnny Reb to me.” 

“Abraham Lincoln was born on 
my birthday,” I said. 

“What can’t be helped must be 
endured,” the old man said. “He was 
born on mine, too.” 

It comforted me to know that 
someone else had suffered as | had. 

“I bet your grandpa never told you 
what really happened at Pittsburg 
Landing,” the man said then. 

“He’s dead,” I said. 

“Oh, I see. Well, I'll tell you 
then.” 

From that point he took off, and 
he never came down out of the rosy 
clouds of remembered glory the rest 
of the time I knew him. He seemed 
to have fought in every action of 
“the War Between the States,” as he 
always called it: Shiloh, Vicksburg, 
Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Ist and 
2nd Manassas, Perryville, Chicka- 
mauga, and so on. He seemed also to 
have been with John Hunt Morgan 
on all his raids and a cavalryman 
with Nathan Bedford Forrest. 

I realize now that all this was im- 
possible, but I believed everything 
he told me then. On one score I am 
sure he was honest. There were 
plenty of Confederate veterans in 
Evansville when I was a boy (they 
played almost as prominent a role 
in the annual Decoration-day cere- 
monies as the GAR) but they all 
seemed to have been officers, mostly 
colonels. My one-legged friend had 
been a private, and said so. 

All that winter, I hung around 
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Mr. Tucker’s barn listening to the 
old man whenever I could escape 
after school or on Saturdays. By 
Lincoln’s birthday—and mine—I was 
a convert to the Lost Cause. My 
head was filled with the names of 
great men, mostly Confederates, and 
of great battles, invariably won by 
the boys in gray in spite of what the 
history books said. 

Oddly enough, it was grandmoth- 
er Cook, widow of a Union veteran, 
who brought my rebellion to its full 
flowering. She got into my anti- 
Lincoln conspiracy quite unwitting- 
ly on my 7th birthday. 

At breakfast that morning, there 
was the usual plate of crullers 
stacked in the shape of a log cabin 
and the usual collection of Lincoln 
books and pictures. But there was 
also a large, flat box that gave prom- 
ise of something different. It was too 
large for a knife or a handkerchief, 
and it did not smell of fish. 

“You have to open that one last,” 
my sister announced, “It’s from 
grandma Cook.” 

When finally I came to the big, 
flat box and took the wrappings off, 
I was speechless with delight. 

It contained 100 cardboard sol- 
diers, half of them dressed in Federal 
blue, the other half in Confederate 
gray. There were officers for both 
armies, and two flags, the Stars and 
Stripes and the Stars and Bars. In a 
compartment was a small red can- 
non with a dozen wooden shells. 

Within a week, I had named every 
soldier. Across the backs of the non- 


coms and privates I scrawled such 
nemes as Bob and Frank and Joe. 
The officers were christened Lee, 
Pemberton, Beauregard, Johnston, 
Grant, Sherman, and the other 
names I knew. Then I began to fight 
and re-fight across the floor of my 
bedroom all the battles my friend 
had told me about. 

There were no boys of my own 
age in that neighborhood to help me 
with those battles; so for a while I 
conscripted my sister. She was an 
unsatisfactory opponent. Her long 
brown curls were forever knocking 
the soldiers over. At the end of each 
action we could not be sure whether 
they had been killed or had just 
“fainted,” as we said of those who 
fell accidentally. 

Finally, I settled for letting her 
run base hospitals in the dining room 
and give parties and dances with her 
paper dolls for the boys on fur- 
lough, while I did the shooting for 
both sides myself. 

The outcome was that the South 
won all the battles. Try as I would 
to take as careful aim at the gray 
soldiers as I took at the blue, it was 
always the same. Shiloh, Vicksburg, 
Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Ist and 
2nd Manassas, Perryville, Chicka- 
mauga, all were glorious victories for 
the Confederacy. 

I was ashamed of myself at times, 
but for the life of me I could not let 
my head rule my rebellious heart. 
This was my revenge upon a fate 
that had coupled my birthday with 
the Great Emancipator's. 
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J F 1 HAD A SON who was toying 
JL with the idea of becoming an 
octogenarian and wanted to know 
how I, who will shortly be one, felt 
about it, I am not sure if I should 
encourage him or try to throw cold 
water on the scheme. 

It is a state of life that has its 
drawbacks. You cannot help feeling, 
as the years go on, that the whole 
thing is getting rather silly. It seems 
shen that anyone as young and 
sprightly as yourself hou have 
reached such an age. You resent the 
stiffening of the lime which causes 
you, ohen rising from your chair, to 
reamed the beholder of a hippopota- 
mus heaving itself up from the mud 
of a riverbank. And it is annoying 
when taxi drivers, after nearly run- 
ning you down, shout, “Watch it, 
grandpa!” 

One regrets, too, as the 80th 
birthday approaches, that one has 
spent so many years working. There 
was once a millionaire who, having 
devoted a long life to amassing mil- 
lions, looked up from his deathbed 
and said, “And now, perhaps, some- 
one will kindly tell me what it’s all 
been about.” I get that feeling some- 
times, looking back. 

Couldn’t I, I ask myself, have 
gone off and played golf without do- 
ing English literature any irrepar- 
able harai? Tabe, for instance, that 
book, The Swoop, which was one of 
the paper-covered shilling books so 

13, 1960. © 1960 by United Newspapers 
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prevalent in England around 1909. 
I wrote the whole 25,000 words of 
it in five days, and the people who 
read it, if placed end to end, would 
have reached from Times Square to 
about 46th St. Thoughts like that 
embitter the octogenarian. 
Nevertheless, once one has got the 
knack of it, one comes to enjoy be- 
ing what Sinnseines Maugham called 
a very old party. One’s limbs may 
have stiffened a bit and one can hear 
the arteries hardening, but there are 
compensations. Life becomes more 
tranquil. The hot blood of the late 
60’s has cooled. Today when I see a 
sexagenarian—Frank Sullivan, as it 
might be, or somebody like ‘that— 
climbing a tree, I smile and say to 
myself, “Boys will be boys. When 


you are my age,” I go on to myself, 


“you will redline that the true pleas- 


ures are mental.” I am 79 and may 
quite easily go to par, and I find I 
am happy just sitting and thinking, 
or at any rate sitting. I can detach 
myself from the world. And if there 
is a better world to detach oneself 
from than the one functioning as of 
even date, I have yet to hear of it. 
The great thing about being an 
octogenarian is that you can legiti- 
mately become set in your ways. I 
have always wanted to do this, but 
in the old days something was al- 
ways happening to prevent it. There 
was never a chance of simply doing 
the same thing every day, working 
regular hours without interruption, 
as I can now that I am pushing 80. 
One was perpetually dashing about, 


seeing editors, lunching with mana- 
gers, going out on the road with 
shinivk: popping off to Hollywood, 
popping back, and generally ‘behav- 
ing more like the jack rabbit than 
anything human. 

There is, of course, the possibility 
of getting too set in one’s ways. One 
recalls the old gentleman of regular 
habits in the English country town 
who was accustomed to go out every 
morning to the stationer’s shop and 
buy bhi daily paper. At first the sta- 
tioner would offer a word on the 
weather, but it was always received 
in silence. The old gentleman liked 
to walk in, pick up a paper, and 
walk out again without speaking. 

This went on for 15 years, and 
then the stationer moved to a larger 
shop on the other side of the street, 
and his old establishment was taken 
over by a confectioner. Knowing his 
client’s prejudice in favor of silence, 
the stationer made no mention to 
him of the impending change, and 
on the morning after the confection- 
er had moved in, the creature of 
habit left his house as usual, turned 
in at the confectioner’s to buy his 
paper, and dropped in a heap on the 
oor. The medical verdict was that 
when, pottering in, he saw a tray of 
French pastries where for 15 years he 
had been seeing national newspa- 
pers, their sudden impact was too 
much for him and his heart ran into 
his liver or something like that. 

This man was an extremist, and 
there is no need to carry the thing as 
far as he did. But the regular life 
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you are able to lead in the late 70's 
can be very pleasant after the hurly- 
burly of youth. I do the same thing 
day after day, with no variation. Mo- 
notonous? Not a bit of it. I love it. 
The cry goes round, “Wodehouse is 
sitting pretty.” And an octogenari- 
an, mind you, is not expected to go 
to parties. 

So, on the whole, I think that if 
my son were really bent on becom- 
ing an octogenarian I should be in 
favor of his having a stab at it. I 
would be able to give him a useful 
tip or two. 

“George,” 
though, of course, 
name was Homer, 


I would say to him, 
Homer if his 


“stay away from 


the society of your juniors. If you 
should find yourself i in such society, 
keep as quiet as you can, for what 


you have to bear in mind is that 
there is practically nothing you can 
say that will not bore the lads cross- 
eyed.” When at a ball game, for in- 
stance, the temptation to speak of 
the great old days of baseball, with 
special reference to Christy Math- 
ewson’s curve ball, will be very 
strong, but resist it. 

At the theater, too, John Drew and 
Lillian Russell are subjects better 
avoided, as are The Belle of New 
York and the Floradora Sextette. In 
fact, any remark beginning with the 
words “Ah, but you should have 
seen—” should be swallowed before 
it can get out. The ideal octogenari- 
an is one who, like myself, sits in a 
corner and contributes absolutely 
nothing to the conversation. It has 


been well said of me by those who 
have seen me at social gatherings 
that I look like something stuffed by 
a good taxidermist. But nobody has 
ever been known to leap away from 
me like a startled fawn, fearing a 
soliloquy on the good old days. 

Of course, they were the good old 
days. For one thing, there was plen- 
ty ‘of humor then, in sharp contra- 
distinction to the present epoch 
when you can’t get a thing pub- 
lished if it doesn’t have three or four 
broken hearts and empty lives in it. 
When I first came to New York 
(1904) everyone was gay and light- 
hearted. Magazines published funny 
stories, publishers humorous books. 
It was the golden age, and I| think 
it ought to be brought back. 

A thing I forgot to mention, when 
speaking of the compensations of be- 
ing a very old party, is that by the 
time you are nearly at the end of 
your 70's you have become more 
tolerant. Your kid of 68 is full of 
juvenile prejudices, but we octoge- 
narians are able to take the broader, 
kindlier view. 

We are able to accept rock ’n’ 
roll singers and their fans as part of 
the great plan, knowing that they 
must have been put into the world 
for some purpose, though with our 
finite minds we cannot understand 
what that purpose was. Perhaps we 
are not meant to understand. 

So, on the whole, as I said before, 
I have no objection to pushing 80. 
Fortunately, perhaps, for there seems 
nothing I can do about it. 





Happy Town 


The Saturno brothers made 
everybody rich in a village 
they had never seen 


By Ollie Stewart 


r ie MAN BEHIND the travel desk 
in a Rome agency, a native-born 
Italian, consulted a couple of books, 
then looked up at me with a frown. 
“You sure you got the name right?” 
“I’m sure,” I said. “San Marco 
D’Urri—the town that got a lot of 
money from two American brothers. 
You must have heard about it!” 

“The money I heard about,” he 
said, “but the town—well, it’s not in 
these books—and I doubt if it’s on 
any map.” 

“What place do you think it’s 
near?” 

“Well,” he said, “I think maybe 
Genoa.” 

So I went to Genoa, and found 
that he was right. San Marco D’Urri 
is a “province” of Genoa. It hides 
itself about 35 miles northeast of that 
seaport city. It takes two hours to 
get there, by train, bus, and foot, but 
if it rains, a helicopter is best. (Being 
part eagle and part mountain goat 
would help, too. ) 

But when you find San Marco 
D’Unii, you find one of the richest, 
and happiest, hamlets in the world. 
In November, 1959, the 284 people 


who live in this hard-to-find cluster 
of dirt-floored stone huts suddenly 
found themselves richer than they 
had ever dreamed of being. On the 
same day, every man, woman, and 
child in the village received 25 shares 
of stock in the biggest bank in the 
world, the Bank of America. Each 
block of stock is worth about $1,200, 
making the total holdings of the vil- 
lagers about $350,000. 

“It’s the happiest village in Italy, 
a man in Genoa told me, “and the 
most envied.” He paused, then add- 
ed, “And the saddest people you ever 
saw are those who moved over to the 
next mountain—just before the mon- 
ey came!” 

How and why did it happen? 

It all came about because two 
American brothers, Joseph and Vic- 
tor Saturno, of Reno, Nev., wanted 
to “relieve the sufferings of the poor.” 


”» 
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They also wished to perpetuate the 
memory of their parents, Teresa and 
Leopold Saturno, who emigrated 
from this impoverished village to the 
U.S. in the 1880’s. The brothers 
had never seen San Marco D’Urri, 
but from their parents they had 
heard plenty about the grim struggle 
to scratch an existence out of the 
rugged mountains of Northern Italy. 
Since they had ample means, they 
decided to do something about it. 

They devised ; 1 share- thee: wealth 
plan. Their valde gift of 7,100 
shares of Bank of America stock to 
San Marco D’Urri meant the differ 
ence between poverty and a decent 
life. For the past year the brothers 
have been showered with expressions 
from the village, and 
good will from many 


of gratitude 
messages of 


parts of the world. 
“If all the good wishes bestowed 


on us came true,” said Joseph re- 
cently, “we would never die.” 

The brothers were not through 
giving happiness. After they had set 
ae Masco D’Urri on its feet, they 
announced, last August, that they 
had established a trust fund in excess 
of $1 million “to add a ray of sun- 
shine to the hearts of Italy’s thou- 
sands of orphans.” Ten orphanages 
in Genoa, Rome, Naples, and other 
cities were named, along with the 
Italian Red Cross, Boys’ Town of 
Italy, and Girls’ Town of Italy, to 
Leunfit from the foundation. The 
trust, like their gift to the village, is 
in memory of hale parents. 

The brothers said that they have 
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kept only enough money to care for 
their personal needs. They have re- 
tired from business, and plan to 
spend the rest of their time traveling, 
hiking, hunting, and fishing. 

Their first trip was to Italy, a 
country they had never visited, to see 
the Oly mpic games. Before they got 
to Rome, they had to see San Marco 
D’Urri. 

The entire village turned out in 
its Sunday best to greet them. Grate- 
ful hands unveiled a memorial erect- 
ed by the village in honor of the 
parents of the American brothers. 
The unveiling took place last Aug. 
31. The memorial is on the moun- 
tain slope, guarded by a low iron 
fence, right in the center of the vil- 
lage. As Joseph and Victor gazed up 
at the beautiful bronze busts of their 
parents on a foundation of gleaming 
white marble, their eyes filled with 
tears. “Our parents,” one brother 
said, “have come back home.” 

The father, Leopold Saturno, was 
an orphan. He was befriended by 
villagers before he went to the U.S. 
In America, he settled on the out- 
skirts of Reno, and bought land with 
every dollar he could put aside. 
When the city spread out, he 
amassed a fortune. He left his wealth 
to Joseph and Victor, and they con- 
tinued to prosper by investing i 
bank stock and ranch properties. 

The brothers never married. Re- 
alizing that they were getting on in 
vears (Joseph is 72, Victor, 64), they 
worked out their program to help 
others. 





HAPPY 


When the villagers first heard of 
their sudden wealth, they were 
slightly stunned. They were still 
dazed when they received their first 
actual cash, which was the fourth- 
quarter dividend from their stock. 
Now the money comes in regularly, 
and everybody has a steady income. 

Signor Aurelio Gandini, a direc- 
tor of the Bank of America and Italy, 
made the trip from Rome to the vil- 
lage to break the good news. “When 
I told them that everybody was rich,” 
he recalls, “I don’t think half of them 
believed me. But after they touched 
some money, they knew it was true.” 

How much has life in the village 
changed? Outwardly, not much, 
according to those who knew the 
place before. But in a thousand little 
ways, the transformation has been 


There still isn’t an indoor toilet 
in the village, I was told. And no- 
body has bought a car, a television 
set, or a washing machine. But one 
magic word now has meaning for the 
children: milk. The kids now can 
have all that beautiful health-giving 
stuff they can drink. And medicine. 
And much needed dental care. And 
fees for schooling outside the village. 

“The children come first,” one 
man told me, “and thus far they've 
received most of the benefits from 
the money.” 

But that’s not to say that the older 
folks haven’t done something for 
themselves. “Mama got that Sunday 
dress for church!” I ‘heard from two 
persons. And what about that old 
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kitchen stove that smoked? “We got 
rid of it, and bought a nice new one,” 
a half dozen heads of families report- 
ed. Several others said that they had 
bought something to patch up a 
leaky roof. 1 saw a hunter with a 
new gun. 


Luigi Tahino and Tilde Lecarre 
shyly admitted that with the next 
“ +] . 

We're going to get mar- 


dividends, 
ried!” 

“One reason why there hasn't 
been any big spending,” said Lodo- 
vico Avanzino, of San _ Francisco, 
Calif., “is that nobody has sold his 
stock and got all the money at once. 
The people have had only their divi- 
dends to spend. That comes to $9.50 
every three months. Not much for an 
American, but a lot of money for 
somebody in San Marco D’Urri!” 

Avanzino and his wife, Emilia, 
were visiting the village for a month 
this summer. They were both born 
in San Marco D’Urri, and went to 
the States in 1905. They know 
everybody in the hamlet, and are re- 
lated to about half of the families. 
I made their acquaintance coming 
up the mountain on a bus which 
twisted around hairpin turns on an 
unpaved goat trail. They sat across 
from me. 

When I closed my eyes as we 
skirted one 200-foot drop, Avanzino 
leaned over and said with a chuckle, 
“There's nothing to worry about. 
The driver is my nephew. He 
wouldn’t hurt me. And he’s been 
doing this every day for four years.’ 

I still wished nephew wouldn’t turn 
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his head so often to talk to uncle. 

Getting rich hasn’t changed the 
eating habits of San Marco D’Urri. 
The diet is still mainly spaghetti. 
The people grow a few grapes and 
make a little wine, of a rather good 
quality, I was told. They choot a 
rabbit now and then, and raise some 
corn, squash, and tomatoes between 
the rocks. But a good part of what 
the villagers eat comes from Cicagna, 
a town at the foot of the mountain. 
Here you find a secondary school, a 
movie house, and one of the loudest 
juke boxes in the world. San Marco 
D’Urri has its own elementary school 
and church. The church is the focal 
point of village life. 

During their visit, Joseph and 
Victor were shown the stone house 
where their father, Leopold, was 


born almost 100 years ago. It is 
jammed up against the side of the 
mountain like the other houses. Two 


of their cousins, Rina and Telma 
Virelli, live in the room where Leo- 
pold once slept. The two middle- 
aged women, with half the village 
stringing along, will proudly point 
out the house to any visitor. About 
50 yards from the memorial stands 
the house where Teresa Saturno was 
born. 

The village is glad to receive vis- 
itors, even though it has nothing 
resembling a hotel. If you want to 
stay, and they like you, some family 
will put you up for the night. Fail- 
ing that, they'll make sure you get 
the last bus down the mountain. I 
stuck close to John Ferretto, the 
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driver. When he started the quarter- 
mile hike to the spot where the bus 
was parked, I was right at his heels. 

You don’t have to ask if the money 
given by the Saturno brothers has 
done any lasting good. You see the 
answer in the smiling faces of the 
children, many of whom have good 
solid shoes for the first time. You 
sense it in the way the villagers greet 
you and answer your questions. 
They have always loved their rocky 
hamlet; now they glory in it. 

These people could have sold their 
stock immediately, and moved out to 
Genoa or Rome. They could have 
gone on a spending spree and bought 
fancy clothes and doodads. But 
they’ ve done neither of these things. 
They have invested in their children, 
and in the future, and thanked the 
Lord for what they have received. 

“The Saturno brothers have 
wrought better than they know,” the 
American lady said to me in a low 
voice. “Sure, they gave money—but 
here the money paid for 284 dreams, 
and bought human happiness. It 
sounds corny to say that, but few 
people can make such a claim.” 

As I hugged my seat on the jittery 
ride back to level ground (we passed 
a car that had rammed a scooter on a 
curve) I remembered a remark I had 
heard before leaving Genoa. “By 
American standards,” the lady man- 
ager of my hotel had said to me, 
“you won't see much in the way of 
comfort in San Marco D’Urri. But 
by anybody’s standards, you'll see a 
whole lot of happiness.” 





A 
Public-School 
Bible 


Modern scholarship points the 
way to a common version 


By Walter M. Abbott, S.J. 


Condensed from “America’* 


YF A PUBLIC-SCHOOL teacher reads 
from the Douay version of the 
Bible at the beginning of a day’s ses- 
sion, Protestant parents complain 
about the use of an official Catholic 
book in the public schools. If the 
King James version is used, Catholic 
parents object. In general, Jewish 
groups are opposed to the reading 
of any Bible translation in the pub- 
lic schools. The Central Conference 
of American Rabbis stated, “The 
reading of any particular Bible trans- 
lation, even if recited without com- 
ment, introduces sectarian interpre- 
tation and would violate the religious 
conscience of some of the children.” 
However, scholars hailed the 
*329 W. 108th St., New York City 25. 
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“common-Bible” proposal, when it 
was advanced in America (Nov. 24, 
1959), because it was-so obviously 
useful for theological and ecumeni- 
cal discussions. The America article 
argued that linguistic studies had 
reached the point where a translation 
of the Bible acceptable to both Cath- 
olics and Protestants was a real pos- 
sibility. There is now widespread 
agreement among Biblical scholars 
that the argument is a sound one. 
A group of Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish scholars has already embark- 
ed on a project that may well turn 
out to be the “common Bible.” 

Modern philological studies en- 
able Biblical scholars of different 
faiths to translate verses of the Bible 
with such accuracy that the versions 
come out, as they should, saying the 
very same thing. The scholars may 
differ about the meaning of a verse, 
but they can accept each other’s 
translations, and they now feel con- 
fident about working out a transla- 
tion acceptable to all. If they can 
achieve this, they will have given 
public-school adthiniatestors. and 
teachers the source from which to 
draw reading that will violate the re- 
ligious consciences of none of their 
young charges. 

The “common Biblical reader” 
would contain only certain passages 
from the Bible, but in sufficient 
abundance to provide daily readings 
for a full school year. The reader 
would not be an official or liturgical 
© 1960 by the 
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book of any church or 
churches. The work of selecting the 
passages and translating them could 
probably be completed within a year. 

It may take until 1966 to get the 
approv al of the various religious 
groups for a common Biblical reader, 
but the committee chosen for the 
task may find the work of translation 
already conveniently done. Dr. Wil- 
liam Foxwell Albright, America’s 
most eminent expert in the Semitic 
languages, has Bo Reicke (Univer- 
sity of Basle), E. A. Speiser CUni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), Mitchell 
Dahood, S.J. (Pontifical Biblical 


group < of 
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institute, Rome), Moshe Greenberg, 
and many others preparing introduc- 
tions, translations, and commentaries 
for all the books of the Bible. 

The work will be published in 30 
paperbacks in Doubleday’s Anchor 
Book series. The first of the volumes 
is scheduled to appear in January, 
1962, and it is expected that the last 
will appear in 1966. This great work 
of combined Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish scholarship could turn 
out to be the common Bible we need 
for theological and ecumenical dis- 
cussions and the source book for a 
“common Biblical reader.” 


ANSWERS TO 


. sediment (sed’a-ment) 


‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ 


Matter 


(Page 90) 


which settles to the bottom of a 


liquid; dregs. 


. assess Ca-ses’) 


. subside (sub-side’) 


To set a value on; to 


To sink or fall to the bottom; to 


“sit by”; estimate. 


“sit down”; 


abate. 


. sedan (si-dan’) 


Enclosed conveyance built to “sit” 


several 


riders. 


. sedentary (sed’en-ter-ee ) 
. assiduous (a-sid’u-us) 

. reside (re-zide’) 

. sedate (si-date’) 

. preside (pre-zide’) 


. obsession Cob-sesh’un) 


Accustomed to or requiring sitting. 
Diligent; to “sit near”; attentive. 
To dwell or “sit” continuously. 
Calm; 


To sit in a place of authority. 


“sitting”; quiet. 


Preoccupation with an idea or emotion; “sit- 


ting upon” or impelled. 


. supersede (su-per-seed’) 


To displace or force out of use; to “sit above”; 


replace. 


. session (sesh’un) 


Sitting of a court, council, or legislature; pe- 


riod of instruction. 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 





Gosden Correll 


A radio show and a gentler 
age bow out together 


Farewell, 
Amos n Andy 


By John P. Shanley 


Condensed from ‘The Sign” 


mos ‘n’ Andy, top entertain- 
ment for more than three dec- 
ades, has become a casualty of a 
sophisticated age. The show has 
gone the way of vaudeville and silent 
movies. Future ones will be reruns. 
After a tour of the U.S., George 
Bernard Shaw remarked, “There are 
three things I will never forget about 
America—the Rocky Mountains, Ni- 
agara Falls, and Amos ’n’ Andy.” 
That was a quarter of a century ago. 
Inclusion of the radio team among 
the wonders of the nation was not 
surprising in those days. For Amos 


* 


‘n’ Andy represented a diversion of 
remarkable proportions in the late 
1920’s and for a great many years 
afterward. 

With the passage of years there 
has been a slow but unmistakable 
decline in public interest in the char- 
acters created by Freeman F. (Amos) 
Gosden and Charles J. (Andy) Cor- 
rell. Eight years ago, approaching 
their 10,000th radio broadcast, the 
two entertainers announced that 
they would retire soon. But they 
changed their minds, and remained 
on the air with a modified format 


*Monastery Place, Union City, N.J. November, 1960. © 1960 by the Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and reprinted with permission. 
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called The Amos 'n’ Andy Music 
Hall. 

The introduction of musical re- 
cordings to the program represented 
an attempt to conform to a new 
trend in radio listening. Families no 
longer were gathering around the 
loud-speaker in the living room, as 
they once did in great numbers, to 
follow anxiously the adventures of 
Amos ’n’ Andy, Myrt and Marge, 
and The Goldbergs. Radio has not 
died; indeed, more sets are being 
sold now than ever. But listeners 
want two things when they turn 
on their radios—music and news. 
For drama, comedy, and other types 
of entertainment, they look to TV. 

It came as no great surprise, 
therefore, when css radio network 
announced recently that Amos ’n’ 
Andy, along with several other 
shows (soap operas and adventures ), 
would not be renewed for this sea- 
son. There has been a flurry of pro- 
tests since this announcment, but it 
is extremely doubtful that they will 
have any effect. 

In another attempt to keep pace 
with changing times, Amos 'n’ Andy 
became a filmed television series. 
The TV presentations attracted large 
audiences in the beginning. But the 
shows suffered from several disad- 
vantages. 

Gosden and Correll, whose voices 
had become so well known to mil- 
lions of Americans, decided to let 
other actors do their parts in the TV 
shows. Their decision appeared to be 
sound. To the radio public, the 


blustering Andy was a gentle giant 
of a man; but Correll was only 5 feet 
6 inches tall. In radio Gosden had no 
trouble doubling in the roles of 
Amos and the Kingfish; the problem 
of changing characterizations on the 
television screen was much more 
difficult. 

The TV series also ran into trouble 
when Negro groups began to take 
exception to the shows. They argued 
that racial stereotypes were harmful 
to the Negro community. This reac- 
tion is symptomatic of a new sensi- 
tivity among members of some mi- 
norities. It is the same kind that has 
sent the dialect comedian into de- 
cline. 

When Amos ’n’ Andy started on 
radio on March 19, 1928, this kind 
of resentment from a segment of the 
audience was practically unknown. 
Their programs became popular im- 
mediately and listeners in New 
York’s Harlem and other Negro dis- 
tricts in the country followed their 
adventures with affection, even 
though it was generally realized that 
Gosden and Correll were white. 

Soon they had become idols along 
with Babe Ruth and others who won 
fame during a period that was called 
“the era of wonderful nonsense.” 

When it became known in one 
episode that Amos’ wife was expect- 
ing a child, the show’s producers de- 
cided to run a contest to choose a 
name for the imaginary infant. The 
flood of replies was beyond all expec- 
tations. The Dearborn St. post office 
in Chicago, where the broadcasts 
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originated, was swamped by letters, 
and an emergency postal station was 
opened in the building where 
Gosden and Correll had their offices. 
The mail was reported to have 
totaled more than 2.4 million pieces, 
each containing a boxtop. 

As the public demand for Amos ’n’ 
Andy grew, three Pittsburgh hotels 
began a custom that soon spread far 
and wide. Between 7 and 7:15 p.M., 
while the program was on the air, 
they suspended dining-room service 
and turned up their radios. In some 
movie theaters the Amos ’n’ Andy 
broadcasts were played on a stage 
radio before the start of the eve- 
ning’s film program. 


In Hamilton, Ont., radio station 


CHML went off the air for 15 minutes 
each night to avoid interfering with 


WBEN in Buffalo, which carried 
Amos 'n’ Andy in that area. CHML 
not only won public favor for this 
gesture but also received full com- 
mercial support for its 15 minutes of 
silence from a sponsor who also was 
a fan. 

The program spawned several ex- 
pressions that caught on with adults 
as well as children across the coun- 
try. Among them were “Check and 
double- check: ween se regusted,” and 
“Ain’t that sump’?” And just in the 
last year or two, another Amos ’n’ 
Andy line has had a vogue with 
youngsters. The phrase, “Holy mack- 
erel, Andy,” has been uttered by 

many children who have no idea of 
its origin. 

Another expression that was used 


AMOS ’N’ 
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frequently on the program became 
part of a court record in Lexington, 
Ky. A woman, suing her husband 
for divorce, complained that his 
derelictions included calling her a 
“battle-ax.” The judge denied her 
petition, declaring, “Anyone who lis- 
tens to Amos ’n’ Andy knows the 
term ‘battle-ax’ is merely an expres- 
sion of endearment.” 

In 1931 the program dealt with 
a breach-of-promise suit brought 
against Andy by the beautician 
known as Madame Queen. One epi- 
sode came to a close when she fainted 
in the courtroom after declaring that 
she had seen something “weird and 
strange.” ‘This was on a Friday, and 
listeners who had been following 
Andy’s legal difficulties for six w eeks 
were kept waiting until Monday be- 
fore they could discover the nature 
of Madame Queen’s apparition. 

The suspense was too much for 
Hearst newspaperman Arthur Bris- 
bane. He phoned Gosden long dis- 
tance to ask just what Madame 
Queen had seen. Gosden was flat- 
tered, but he had no immediate an- 
swer. The script for the next show 
had not yet been written. 

The financial success of the pro- 
gram was reflected in a contract 
signed by its two stars in 1948. The 
pact called for cBs to pay them $2.5 
million three years later. It guar- 
anteed their services to the network 
for 20 years. 

Their partnership began when 
they were employed by a Chicago 
firm to organize amateur theatricals 
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around the country. Gosden, from 
Richmond, Va., and Correll, from 
Peoria, Ill., got along well Goins the 
beginning. Their first broadcast was 
a ten-minute impromptu session on 
an experimental station in New Or- 
leans. Soon they were hired by 
wen in Chicago, where they broad 
cast as “Sam 'n’ Henry.” When they 
switched to wMag in Chicago in 
1928 they adopted the names that 
brought them fame. The day they 

reported to wMaAQ for the first time, 
the elevator operator, an informal 
chap, greeted them as Handy Andy 
and ean Amos. They decided to 
retain the names without the adjec- 
tives. 

Although their programs empha 
sized comedy, they also included 
sentimental and, occasionally, serious 
moments. In one Christmas program, 
Amos explained the meaning of the 
Lord’s Prayer to his daughter Arba- 
della. This program had _ been 
planned with care, so that the idea 
of having a religious theme within a 
comedy framework would not offend 
listeners. The effort was one of their 
most successful. 

But as times changed so did public 
preference, and the program’s format 
was varied in an attempt to retain 
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popularity. Two years ago Gosden 
said, “For the first ten or 15 years we 
did not strive for the big comedy 
situations that our writers give us 
now. Everybody has to punch a lit- 
tle harder today in the entertainment 
business.” 

The demise of Amos 'n’ Andy 
hardly represents a setback for Amer- 
ican culture. The programs did not 
raise the intellectual level of the na- 
tion. But their departure will be 
regretted by millions, including 
many who have ignored them for 
years. For Amos 'n’ Andy symbolized 
gentle humor in an era when the 
shadow of disaster over the world 
was not as ominous as it is in this 
nuclear age. 

Perhaps we have grown too sophis- 
ticated to be amused by the activities 
of the Mystic Knights of the Sea, the 
sham of the Kingfish, the sweet talk 
of Brother Crawford, and the postur- 
ing of Henry Van Porter. But, con- 
sidering some of the artificialities 
that now command time and atten 
tion on the television screen, one 
wonders if we have become any 
wiser since the time when Amos ’n’ 
Andy made the nation pause and lis- 
ten for a quarter of an hour five 
nights a week. 


S27 


Our six-year-old was much impressed by the first Capuchin Father she had ever 
seen. The medieval habit, beard, and sandals were new and startling to her. 
When she came home from school for lunch she had an exciting report. 


“Guess what, mother! A beatnik priest said our Mass today.” 


May humans n. 





Heart Attacks: 


Prevention or Treatment? 


Dr. Paul Dudley White 


By Arthur Herzog 
Condensed from “Think’* 


Ww CAuSEs heart attacks? 


Who gets them? How can 
they be prevented? Such questions 
brought me to old Beacon St., in 
Boston, Mass., where Dr. Paul Dud- 
ley White occupies a small suite of 
plainly furnished offices. 

Dr. White, now 74, apegers thin, 
fast-moving man with a wisp of 
mustache and rimless «iat and 
he has almost never been ill. As a 
heart specialist of the first rank, he 
attended President Eisenhower dur- 
ing his coronary attack in 1955. 

Throughout more than 50 years of 


*590 Madison Ave., New York City 22. 


You may still have 
time to make a choice 


medical practice, Dr. White has wit- 
nessed the rise of heart disease to its 
present position as the leading killer. 
A New York doctor reports that 
autopsies compared with those con- 
ducted 30 years ago show “a signifi- 
cant and absolute increase in the 
degree of coronary atherosclerosis 
(the shutting off of the blood supply 
to the heart, in males in the U.S.” 

Not all authorities agree that heart 
disease takes a larger percentage of 
the population than before 1900, but 


there is no doubt that it is our fore- 


October, 1960. © 1960 by the International Business 
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most health problem. It accounts for 
more than half the mortality in the 
country. This year, about 900,000 
persons in the U.S. will die of cardi- 
ovascular disease, more than from all 
other diseases combined. What is 
particularly ominous is that heart 
disease appears to flourish in well- 
fed, urbanized societies like ours. 

I made some comment on how 
well Dr. White was looking. 

“I get exercise,” he told me rather 
proudly. “And I mean vigorous ex- 
ercise—splitting logs, riding a bike, 
and mowing the lawn, and not with 
one of your power mowers, either.’ 

Pointing to a bicycle-path marker 
standing in the corner, Dr. White 
said that he was chairman of the 
Committee for Safe Bicycling. “We 


just put over the idea for a seven- 


mile bicycle path around the Charles 
River basin. I put in 25 years trying 
to get people to do this sort of thing. 
T hey told me it was illegal, silly, sna 
so forth, but, you know, people are 
too lacy! We're hoping that others 
e Ise where will follow our lead. 

“The idea is to get people to use 
their legs again. The chief danger 
of automobiles isn’t from accidents 
but that they take us off our feet. 
What's the use of educating people 
when they die so young because they 
won't take time for exercise? If you 
want heart trouble, be inert physical- 
ly. People should take at least an 
hour a day for exercise. 

“Most of us like to blame worry, 
lack of sleep, and hard work for heart 
attacks. But if those factors were 


responsible I would have died 20 
years ago. I don’t think that worry 
has much to do with heart attacks. 
The hurried pace of modern life 
doesn’t contribute directly, either. 
Stress, such as you could have at a 
demanding job, might aggravate 
trouble already present, but there is 
no proof that it can cause heart dis- 
ease. Businessmen are no more likely 
to fall victim than men from other 
groups. 

“In 1706 a most remarkable book 
was written by the Pope’s physician, 
Lancisi, in Rome. I’m having it trans- 
lated. There had been an epidemic 
of sudden deaths, and Lancisi con- 
ducted autopsies at the Pope’s re- 
quest. Lancisi found the cause of 
death sometimes in the arteries, 
and he noted that sudden death 
wasn’t sudden. The causes had been 
building up for a long time. Today, 
254 years later, we know he was 
right: that sudden death from heart 
attacks isn’t sudden. 

“The sedentary life and the wrong 
diet are the two most important 
causes for this kind of heart trouble.” 

Dr. White is the son of a country 
doctor. He often rode in the bugg 
as his father made his rounds. At one 
point White considered becoming a 
missionary (which as a good-health 
propagandist, he often seems to be), 
but he turned to medicine, receiving 
his medical degree from Harvard. 

In 1913, Dr. White was an intern 
specializing in pediatrics at the Mas- 
sachusetts General hospital. A_pa- 
tient donated money for the purchase 
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of an electrocardiograph, then the 
newest instrument for studying the 
heart. Dr. White was sent to London 
to obtain the machine and learn how 
to use it. From then on, the heart 
was his chief field of interest. 

Cardiology at that time was a 
fairly primitive science, and Dr. 
White’s own researches have been 
important. He has written hundreds 
of articles and several books, His 
researches, conducted all over the 
globe, have included heart studies 
of elephants, a gorilla, and a whale. 

Dr. White wanted to find out if it 
is true that the larger the heart the 
slower the rate and the longer the 
time intervals of the heartbeat. 
When he was in his middle 60’s, he 
went out from the Alaska coast in a 
small boat. When one of the party 
harpooned a whale, he took photo- 
graphs of the technique while his 
colleague, huddled in the rear of 
the tossing craft, made an electro- 
cardiograph of the whale’s heart as 
the impulses passed through a wire 
attached to the harpoon, 

Dr. White asked me to lunch, 
which was promptly served at his 
desk. Dr. White’s Spartan ration was 
a milk shake and crackers. I had a 
milk shake and a tuna-fish sandwich. 
“Just as serious as malnutrition,” Dr. 
White remarked, “is overnutrition. 
People in the prosperous, overfed 
groups lose all desire to exercise. 
Their arteries begin to get rusty in 
their teens. They gain weight. They 
become prime candidates for heart 
trouble. These are the same people 


who are able to get educations, who 
should make the world go round, but 
many of them don’t survive to ac- 
complish much. 

“We know from our experience 
that a high-fat diet is poison for many 
people. Wherever people live on a 
rich diet as we do they will have 
heart problems. I was in Uganda last 
year. Some of the Bantus are pros- 
pering—but now many of them will 
get atherosclerosis. There’s less of it 
in Naples than in Bologna, where 
the diet is richer. A study of railroad 
workers has shown that twice as 
many clerks had atherosclerotic dis- 
eases as did section men. 

“Heredity is certainly a factor, too. 
Perhaps it’s one-half responsible. 
The most likely candidaté for a 
coronary is one whose father has had 
a heart attack and who himself in 
his early 20’s begins to live a seden- 
tary life and to put on weight. He 
has perhaps 20 more years to live. 
A young person who is a candidate, 
judging by his family history, should 
be careful about eating butter, eggs, 
and other animal fat. No man should 
put on weight after 25. 

“You can’t give one health pro- 
gram to everybody. One man’s meat 
is another man’s poison. Some older 
people should take the fat out of their 
diets, others should eat it in modera- 
tion. 

“The goal is to set up the right 
habits between the ages of 20 and 25, 
when most victims lay the founda- 
tions for a later heart attack. We 
don’t want to be diagnosing coronary 
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thrombosis, but preventing the first 
attack. We've gotten so used to talk- 
ing about disease that we've forgot- 
ten about health. That’s true of doc- 
tors, too. They've got so much new 
knowledge about diseases that pre- 
vention is rather neglected. 

“There are several things we can 
do. We should watch our diets and 
we should exercise. The middle-aged 
American, particularly, is too soft. 


A five-mile walk will do more good 
for an uphappy but healthy adult 
than any medicine or psy chotherapy. 
We should regard exercise as some- 
thing just as essential as eating, 
sleeping, 


or working. And I recom- 
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mend it to people of any age, even 
those past 70, though they should 
exercise less strenuously.” 

Patients were assembling in Dr. 
White’s waiting room, and he got up 
briskly from his straight-backed, 
hard-bottomed swivel chair to say 
good-by to me. “Machines should be 
our slaves and not our masters,” he 
said. “Muscles should be used. We’ve 
changed from the vigorous, muscular 
people we once were into an over- 
nourished, too-prosperous people. 
There’s too much rich food, too 
much television, too many auto- 
mobiles. We've gotten off the track. 
But it’s not too late to mend.” 


Gee 


KID STUFF 


Seven-year-old Leo was sent to the blackboard to draw a barnyard scene. He was 
told to draw a barn, a horse, and a chicken. He drew the barn and the horse and 


then appeared to be finished. ‘ 
a long interval. 


‘Where’s the chicken?” the teacher inquired after 


Little Leo thought hard for a moment. Then he replied, “Just a minute, 


Sister, I haven’t got it out of the chalk yet.” 


Gottfried R. von Kronenberger. 


“How old is your baby brother?” a neighbor asked our five-year-old Betty. 


She frowned indignantly ; 


“He’s not old, he’s new!” she replied. 


S.A.B. 


Our five-year-old was thrilled when it came time for him to join the kindergarten 
class. Came Friday evening of the first week of school, and he asked his mother 
what clothes he should wear the next day. 
“You won't need to wear your school clothes tomorrow,” mother told him. 
Next day, he asked the same question and got the same answer. Monday was 


a holiday. On Tuesday he inquired plaintively, 


Have I been laid off?” 


“What’s the matter, mother? 
Mrs. Deane Binder. 





fea dlicin Wasps 


A great California industry depends on the 
regular blunders of an insignificant insect 


By A. Hyatt Verrill 


Condensed from “Strange Insects and Their Stories’”* 


‘{] OR HUNDREDS of years it had 

' been known that of all the 

figs in the world the ten- 

den, juicy Smyrna was the finest. So 

when in 1882 the San Francisco 

Evening Bulletin announced that 

it was distributing 14,000 Smyrna 

fig cuttings to its readers, California 

fruit growers had rosy dreams of 

establishing a new and lucrative in- 
dustry. 

When the time came for the 
harvest, however, not a fig was to 
be found. Everywhere were tiny 
wizened buds. They had dried up 


*Reprint by Grossett & Dunlap, New York City 10. © 1937 by L. 


and dropped from the branches 
without maturing. (The fig is not 
a true fruit, but a flower turned in- 
side out.) 

At first it was suspected that the 
Evening Bulletin had been sold a 
bill of goods in some Turkish ba- 
zaar. But no: the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture agreed that these 
were genuine Smyrna fig trees. Its 
experts couldn’t explain why they 
wouldn’t bear in California. 

The government did not let the 
matter drop there, however. An ex- 


pert was dispatched on the long 
C. Page & Co., Inc., and 
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journey to Smyrna, Turkey, to in- 
vestigate. 

He had not been there long be- 
fore he noticed a curious ceremony 
being carried out by the natives. 
Growing wild were countless fig 
trees whose fruit, known as capri- 
figs, were small, hard, and worth- 
less. These figs were never eaten. 
But the natives carefully gathered 
them, looped them on strings, and 
hung them in their fig oatiainile. 
They explained that this practice 
kept evil spirits from visiting the 
orchards and destroying the crop of 
Smyrna figs. 

The scientist soon realized that 
the superstitious natives were in ear- 
nest: without the caprifig “charms” 
there would be no crop. There must 
be some connection, he thought, be- 
tween the wild and cultivated figs, 
so he carried on a searching investi- 
gation. 

One day he noticed small flylike 
insects emerging from the sus- 
pended caprifigs. For a while they 
crawled about as if hunting for 
something. Then, taking wing, they 
flew unhesitatingly to the nearest 
immature Smyrna figs. Excitedly 
the elated scientist watched them 
for he realized he was on the verge 
of a great discovery. 

The little wasps burrowed their 
way into the fruitlike flowers, so 
furiously forcing their way inward 
that many actually tore their wings 
off. But despite their evident mad- 
ness to enter the fruit they quickly 
reappeared. Crawling from the hole 


they had made, they fell helpless to 
the earth where they quickly died. 
Already the expert had guessed 
what had taken place. Young fig 
wasps emerging from their pupae 
within the caprifigs had accidental- 
ly rubbed pollen onto themselves. 
When they entered the Smyrna figs 
the pollen ‘brushed off. Without the 
pollen from the inedible caprifig to 
fertilize it the Smyrna could not 
mature to produce seeds and succu- 
lent pulp. But the scientist was still 
greatly puzzled. Why did the wasps 
enter the Smyrna figs? They didn’t 
lay their eggs EE they left al- 
most as soon as they entered. 
Patiently he watched and waited. 
At last he unraveled the whole mys- 
tery. It was all a mistake. The wasps 
could not live within the Smyrna 
figs. Only in the wild caprifigs 
could they lay their eggs. But they 
couldn’t tell one hg al another. 
The wasps which hed gnawed their 
way so furiously into the immature 
flowers had been driven by mad in- 
stinct and had entered the Smyrna 
figs by mistake. It was on this error 
that the world’s best fig crop de- 
pended. But the scientist was far 
more interested in the problem of 
introducing the insect magician to 
California than in the wonders of 
the discovery he had made. Nor was 
his a simple problem. Within the 
wild caprifigs the little wasps passed 
through their life cycle in two 
weeks, Without new caprifigs in 
which to lay their eggs they could 
not survive, and there was no way 
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of getting the infested caprifigs to 
California in two weeks. For four 
long years the government wrestled 
with the problem. 

At last success came. Collecting 
infested caprifigs in northern Africa, 
the nearest point to the U.S. where 
they were available, a government 
agent wrapped each of the fruits in 
tinfoil to preserve their moisture and 
rushed them by the fastest routes to 
California. They arrived in time but 
not a day too soon. 

Almost immediately the little 
wasps emerged. To the delight of 
the anxious experimenters the in- 
sects showed no signs of feeling 
strange in their new land, but im- 
mediately commenced to breed. In 
four weeks thousands of fig wasps 
emerged. Rapidly they increased. 
The thousands grew to millions. 


Wherever there were fig trees in 
California the winged magicians 
were introduced, and as if by magic 
the trees began to bear abundant 
crops of luscious, sugary figs as per- 
fect and as fine flavored as those of 
far-famed Smyrna. The American 
fig was renamed Calimyrna. 

As long as there are caprifigs 
there will be fig wasps and as long 
as there are fig wasps the little in- 
sects will continue to make mistakes 
and push their way blindly into the 
sealed flowers of the Smyrna fig 
trees. Yet if for any reason, if 
through some widespread blight, 
the appearance of some new and 
destructive enemy or disease, the 
wild caprifigs should be utterly de- 
stroyed for only two weeks’ time, 
not another Smyrna fig would be 
produced in the entire world, 
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: school, my son had just been introduced to a new subject, history. 
After the first day of school, he brought his book home and began to read it. 
Suddenly he put it down, and announced, “I don’t think I like this subject. 


Nobody lives more than two pages.” 


Mrs. V. Bacher. 


| arish our entire family was verbally preparing our new lst grader, 


oa Tas, for that all- important first day of school. 


I overheard Shason. our 


3rd grader, briefing Mary on lunchroom procedure. thus: “If you want to, Mary 


Jac, you can eat just a bite out of each thing, 


have to eat it all.” 


but if Sister says it’s delicious, you 
Mrs. Leonard G. Watson. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 


which $20 will be paid on publication. 


Manuscripts submitted 


to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 
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The Little Sisters of the Poor see nothing 
miraculous in direct answers to direct prayers 


By Joseph X. Flannery 


CAME TO KNOow the Little Sisters 
i of the Poor in the winter of 1955. 
The heating plant at the Maloney 
home at Scranton, Pa., was threat- 
ening to break down, or worse, to 
blow up. 

If either of these things happened 
the 13 Little Sisters at the home 
would be forced to find emergency 
housing for their 125 elderly guests. 
Even if such accommodations could 
be found, it would mean moving 
some bedridden guests in bitter cold 
weather and possibly endangering 
their lives. 

The nuns, however, applied their 
ready formula for meeting such cri- 
ses. They turned to St. Joseph, tell- 
ing him that they were leaving the 
problem up to him. 


Down in the basement of the 
home, they laid a plank between 
the two ancient furnace boilers and 
upon it placed a statue of St. Joseph 
on guard. For good measure, they 
placed a statue of the Blessed Virgin 
on the thermostat on the Ist floor. 
They also prayed for divine help and 
went on about their business of car- 
ing for the old folks. 

In my view the nuns were asking 
for quite a lot. New boilers would 
cost $25,000, and they had no re- 
serve funds in their treasury. By the 
rules of the Order, they operate the 
home with money, food, and other 
goods obtained through begging. 
The same rules made it impossible 
for them to turn to the diocese for 
aid. 

The story of the crisis at the home 
was told in the Scranton diocesan 
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newspaper. At the time, it appeared 
that even the Little Sisters had final- 
ly met a problem which would not 
be solved by their formula. 

The weather continued cold and 
the boilers continued to groan. 
Meanwhile, public officials reluc- 
tantly toyed with the idea that the 
boilers might have to be condemned 
and the home closed. 

It was at this point that I entered 
the picture. As a reporter on one of 
Scranton’s daily newspapers, I was 
casting about one quiet Sunday aft- 
ernoon for a good page-three story 
for the next day’s edition. Maybe 
there was something new in the 
Maloney home situation that would 
make good copy. At least it was 
worth a try. 

I telephoned the Sister Superior 
and learned that the nuns now had 
$1,300 Cincluding $1,000 from an 
anonymous donor) and that they 
were placing an order for the boilers. 

Where would the additional $23,- 
700 come from before the boilers 
were delivered? 

“St. Joseph never let us down be- 
fore,” she replied casually, as though 
she truly believed that the problem 
was nothing remarkable. 

I wrote my story and got a picture 
of the boilers with the statue of St. 
Joseph still on guard. The headline 
read, “They Don’t Have the Cash 
But—Sisters Place Their Trust in 
God; Order Boilers for Maloney 
Home.” 

Almost immediately, contributions 
began pouring into the newspaper 
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office and the home. The $1,300 
swelled to a much larger figure. 
Money came in big checks from the 
wealthy, small amounts from the not- 
so-wealthy; substantial sums flowed 
from clubs and workers’ groups; and 
even modest sums (mostly pennies ) 
came in from children. 

The home is open to elderly per- 
sons of all faiths. And all faiths re- 
sponded to help the Little Sisters 
with their problem. Rabbis, minis- 
ters, and priests were among the 
donors. Girls in dress factories, men 
in coal mines, schoolteachers, fac- 
tory workers, and classes in both 
parochial and public schools passed 
the hat for the Little Sisters. 

After the spontaneous fund drive 
began, it made good newspaper 
copy. Almost every letter made a 
story. “I was saving this money to 
buy a new dress, but you can use it 
for a better purpose,” a woman wrote 
in a letter enclosing $18. “I have a 
little fund of my own for my old age, 
but I wanted to dip into it to help 
out those old folks at the home,” 
another woman wrote as she contrib- 
uted $25. 

“This is money I got for my birth- 
day, but I want you to have it,” 
wrote a child who sent in $2.50. A 
group of youngsters went to work in 
their neighborhood and _ collected 
$11.38. 

A divorcee sent $5, explaining 
that she couldn’t send more because 
her husband was behind in his ali- 
mony. Many persons sent donations 
with the request that their names 
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be withheld. One mother with an ill 
child sent $10 and asked the nuns 
to pray for the child. “I’m sure that 
if you ask God anything, He will 
grant it,” she wrote. A few donors 
mentioned that they had not been 
to church for years, but that the 
faith of the nuns had inspired them 
to return to their obligations. 

Through the next few weeks, 
each mail delivery brought in thou- 
sands of dollars and the story re- 
mained “hot.” But the Little Sisters 
continued to amaze reporters with 
their casual attitude. They calmly 
accepted the money as the expected 
answer to their prayers. 

Many times their attitude was a 
bit frustrating to reporters who were 
trying to keep up with the story. 
Sometimes the nuns would be too 
busy to open their mail immediately. 
Eventually we began to see that all 
this was part of a simple faith 
which could accept such wonders 
just like packages from a mail-order 
house. 

In a few weeks the contributions 
edged past $15,000, and it began to 
look as though the home would at 
least be able to make a good down 
payment on the new boilers. 

Then the local contributions be- 
gan to slow down and I felt the 
story moving toward its end. But I 
decided that one of the wire services 
might be interested in a feature story 
telling the whole tale, and I passed 
the idea along to my brother-in-law, 
who was with International News 


Service in Philadelphia. 
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After it moved on the wire, I was 
in for some new surprises. A num- 
ber of newspapers picked up the 
release and displayed it prominently. 
The story was anything but dead! 
The national publicity started a new 
wave of contributions. Now money 
poured in from every state and from 
Canada and Mexico. 

In the next few weeks, the Little 
Sisters were kept busy (when their 
other duties permitted) opening this 
new deluge of mail. Finally, the last 
few letters straggled in and the story 
was finally and officially dead. 

By now the Little Sisters had a 
total of $35,000. And under the 
watchful eyes of St. Joseph, the old 
boilers managed to heat the home 
until the new ones arrived. After 
the nuns paid cash for the new boil- 
ers, they used the remaining $10,000 
for other badly needed improve- 
ments at the home. 

There my big story ended, but 
anyone who knows the Little Sisters 
knows that this one was neither par- 
ticularly spectacular nor particularly 
miraculous to them. They are used 
to direct answers to direct prayers. 

Take the time a number of years 
ago when they were down to one 
potato, and had no money to buy 
any more. They placed the lonely 
potato on the altar in the chapel. A 
short time later a friend of the home 
—probably some produce merchant— 
dumped a large supply of potatoes 
into the basement without even 
ringing the bell. No one in the 
convent made much of the event. 
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Or take the time they were pre- 
paring a something-special meal for 
their elderly guests on the feast of 
St. Joseph, a big holiday at the 
home. Unfortunately, the week’s 
begging had not produced any cake, 
and there were no funds in the 


budget to buy dessert. The nuns said 


doorbell rang. A nun answered it. 
A bakery-truck driver stood on the 
porch. He had, he explained, a load 
of incorrectly decorated cakes which 
a customer had rejected. The bakery 
manager had told him to deliver 
them to the home. 


The nun peeped into the dining 


room and addressed the Sister Su- 
perior. “Mother, the cakes are here,” 
she reported. 


a prayer and began the meal with 
quiet confidence. 
As everyone was finishing, the 


ma, 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 
When the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor Dec. 7, 1941, they also blasted many 


hopes of family reunions for that Christmas. All leaves were canceled. 

We had been looking forward for months to seeing my brother, who was in 
the Air Force. Now the wire which we had expected to announce his arrival 
said instead that he was being shipped to New Jersey for embarkation overseas. 
You can imagine the shock to my widowed mother as she contemplated the 


possibility that she would never see her only son again. The telegram men- 


tioned that if we were to come to Fort Dix, N.J., right away, we just might 
get to visit him. 

All plane reservations were booked weeks ahead. It is a long train ride from 
our Michigan home to Fort Dix, but my mother, sister, and I climbed aboard 
the packed coaches and set off. Arriving at the fort, we hurried to one of the 
gates, only to be told that we were too late. A hard-faced MP said that all the 
men in my brother’s outfit were busy loading their baggage on trucks, and he 
would not be allowed to come to the gate. 

We told our story at the next gate, but with no better luck. It looked as if 
our arduous trip had been all in vain. We went on to a third gate, and while 
we were arguing with the guard there a Negro MP came up and asked what 
was the matter. When the guard explained, the MP escorted us to a recreation 
room on the post and left us abruptly. A few minutes later he reappeared with 
my brother. We spent two precious hours with him. 

At the time, U.S. prospects were very bleak, and that might well have been 
the last occasion on which we were all together. I often think of that Negro 
MP and offer a prayer for him, the only adequate repayment I can make for 
the priceless two hours he afforded us. Mrs. Gerald Bohr. 

[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive 


goodness of human nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





Looking back, it seems that God did everything 
except change my typewriter ribbon 


By Patricia Young 


EN YEARS AGO, when Biblical 
novels were enjoying remarkable 
popularity, 1 decided to write one 
and rake in some of the loot. After all, 
I was a professional writer, and the 
basic plot was all there. 1 would first 
do some intensive research and then 
sound the age-old message of Chris- 
tianity: that was all there was to it. 
Before | reached the half-way 
mark, other more lucrative jobs took 
me to New York, and the first thing I 
knew | was writing radio scripts. The 
Biblical novel was put away in the 
bottom of a drawer pending a more 
propitious time. Continuing success 
and health gave me a self-confidence 
which | came to take for granted. 
But all was to en overnight. 
Early in February, 1958, I had my 
eyes examined for new glasses. After 
liste ‘ning to my complaints of slight 
head: hes and double vision, the 
doctor told me that I did not need 
new glasses. He advised me to see a 
neurologist. One week later, I found 
myself in the Neurological institute 
in New York City awaiting surgery 
for a brain tumor. 


After the operation, I returned to 
my mother’s home in Western Cana- 
da to recuperate. But my health de- 
teriorated rapidly. My sight began to 
fail; my left side became paralyzed; 
and as a result of heavy doses of 
radium I could keep scarcely any 
food on my stomach. 

When my doctor confided to my 
mother that I would probably live 
only another three months or so, | 
tried to set my house in order. One 
of the first despairing things | did 
was to make a bonfire of all my 
unsold and incomplete manuscripts. 
In the process, I came across the 
abandoned Biblical novel. I knew 
that | would never finish it now, but 
ruefully reflecting that it was the 
only really worth-while piece of work 
I had ever attempted, I set it aside. 

Among the friends who came to 
visit me during the next few months 
was a girl I had worked with in radio 
eight years before. I did not at the 
time consider her a close friend. I 
was surprised when she said some- 
what matter-of-factly, “I’m on my 
way to the Cenacle convent. I think 
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you ought to come with me.” My 
mother urged me on, though for my 
part, it was sheer boredom which 
prompted me to get dressed and go 
along. 

At the lovely Convent of Our 
Lady of the Retzeat in the Cenacle 
in Vancouver, the Sisters were most 
kind. | was particularly drawn to one 
of them, who came from New York. 
During our conversation, | told her 
about my Biblical novel, and was 
taken aback when she “ia gently, 

“I don’t think you're quite ready for 
it. Why don’t you make a retreat 
first?” 

I made some noncommittal reply. 
Of course | wasn’t ready. | was going 
blind and my left arm did not func- 
tion. I didn’t have the eyesight to 
see the typewriter keyboard, let 
alone to do the necessary research. 

I think it was at that point I first 
felt that God was taking over my 
life. My parish priest sent over a 
typist to help me write essential let- 
ters and to print a few telephone 
numbers for me in letters an inch 
big. When I mentioned my forth- 
coming retreat, she immediately sug- 
gested that we go together. We 
shared a large, comfortable room at 
the retreat house. 

Lying awake that first night, | 
asked myself somewhat bitterly 
what I expected to get out of it all. 
The answer came to me as clearly 
as if someone had spoken aloud. 
“What are you going to put into it?” 
My question, answered with a ques- 
tion, changed my whole way of 
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thinking. The following day, when 
Father Bede, our Benedictine retreat 
master, announced that he would 
hear Confessions that evening, | 
knew what I had to do. My penance 
took a week to fulfill, but it did not 
seem too much to me. 

Two months later, I found myself 
drawn to my Biblical novel again. 
It looked a monumental task, but 
some inner compulsion had already 
led me to select several books from 
the Cenacle library which were re- 
lated to the period of Biblical history 
about which I wanted to write. As 
my mother read them aloud to me I 
stirred with the feeling that I must 
start work again. 

I began pecking at my typewriter 
with one hand, producing about six 
words a minute. One morning, after 
a particularly harrowing writing ses- 
sion during which I was lacking cer- 
tain important details about Roman 
soldiers’ costumes and weapons, the 
mailman brought me a parcel from 
England. 

The package contained two of my 
books on Roman dress and weapons. 
They came from an old friend of the 
family who, in moving, had come 
across them. Because they had my 
name in them, she felt that she 
ought to return them. The woman 
knew nothing about my Biblical 
novel. The books had been borrowed 
by her daughter almost 20 years be- 
fore! 

Curiously I opened one of the 
books and was amazed to find that 
for the first time in a year my eyes 
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were able to focus upon the print. 
Perspiration broke out all over my 
body, and I grabbed up another 
book. From then on, I was hungry to 
read everything I could lay hands 
on, including the advertising on soap 
and cereal boxes. 

When I no longer had any doubt 
about the improvement in my eye- 
sight, I hurried to the Cenacle to 
tell the Sisters my good news. I spent 
the day before praying, meditating, 
and browsing through the library. 
My hands seemed guided to the very 
books I needed for my research: 
Josephus’ Jewish Wars; transcripts 
of Roman letters giving little known 
details of the character of Pontius 
Pilate; passages of description about 
the village of Nazareth. 

A newspaperwoman who came to 
interview me invited me to her home 
for the weekend to make use of her 
extensive Jewish library. A casual 
friend who owned a printing plant 
telephoned one day to ask if I could 
use some manuscript paper, then 
sent along 6,000 sheets. A woman I 
met at church introduced me to a 
rabbi who was able to give me 
invaluable details about the first 
Temple of Jerusalem. 

Following the newspaper story, 
Father Bede, the Benedictine who 
had conducted my first retreat, in- 
vited me out to the abbey. He became 
my spiritual advisor, and because he 
did some writing himself, we con- 
tinued a lengthy correspondence on 
the various stages of The Prophecy. 

By now a year had passed since I 


first became ill. Although I could 
eat satisfactorily, my sight and sense 
of balance were far from perfect, 
making it impossible for me to go 
outdoors alone. Medical expenses 
had wiped out my savings, and I 
sold my house and moved into a 
small apartment with my mother. 

We budgeted her old-age pension 
and the small royalties I received 
from earlier novels, and prayed that 
our money would reach the end of 
the month. “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” I had said those words 
countless times; I felt them now in 
their real meaning. Because of the 
need to earn my daily bread I wrote 
an assortment of items between work 
on chapters of the novel. I ground 
out short stories, articles, recipes, 
crossword puzzles, light verses—any- 
thing that would bring in the rent 
money. 

One day, a letter came from a 
New York company I had once 
worked for. It said that they were 
sending me a dictaphone and hoped 
that I could resume writing radio 
scripts for them from the West Coast. 
This regular monthly assignment, 
which was completely unsolicited, 
eased some of the financial pressure. 

That summer I felt my mother 
needed a vacation after almost two 
years of caring for me. A local radio 
station phoned, asking if I would do 
six weeks of relief work in their copy 
department. They arranged for a car 
to pick me up in the morning and 
bring me home at night. With the 


payment I received for those services, 
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both mother and I enjoyed an un- 
expected vacation. 

When the first draft of my novel 
was finished, Father Bede suggested 
that I send it for criticism to a Father 
Richard, another Benedictine, at 
Conception abbey in Missouri. I did 
so, still following the strange guid- 
ance I seemed to be receiving, yet 
with a vague feeling that the book 
was not all that I wanted it to be. 

Father Richard returned the man- 
uscript with several useful sug- 
gestions. His closing paragraph, 
however, sent my heart down into 
my shoes. He thought that the end- 
ing seemed to fizzle out. I knew that 
he was right. Although I felt that 1 
had been able to sustain reader in- 
terest throughout the book, when it 
came to the climax, I did not have 
enough spiritual grace to bring the 
whole thing together to say some- 
thing. 

I confided my disappointment to 
Mother Grasso at the Retreat house 
the following day. She advised me to 
meditate more frequently before the 
Blessed Sacrament. Later that day, 
she came to me waving a sheaf of 
papers. “I think this is what you’ve 
been looking for!” she said. As I 
glanced at the papers—a list of 
Messianic prophecies—suddenly the 
whole meaning of what I had been 
trying to write seemed to come home 
to me. 

I could hardly wait to get back to 
my typewriter. My fingers flew over 
the keyboard, the numbness in my 


left hand forgotten. Scrapping the 


last few chapters, I worked 14 hours 
a day until the 125,000-word manu- 
script was complete. Letters and 
telephone calls to Father Bede, Fath- 
er Richard, Mother Grasso, and 
Rabbi Goldberg kept me hopping. 

Meanwhile, my daily bread was 
supplied in a dozen inexplainable 
ways. An editor discovered a manu- 
script of mine long since forgotten 
by both of us. Now he wished to buy 
it. A television director happened to 
be driving along the street worrying 
about where to find a certain make 
and type of automobile needed to fin- 
ish a documentary. He found it out- 
side my front door. (It belonged to a 
friend who was visiting me.) As he 
arranged to borrow the car for a few 
days, he remarked casually that he 
was also having trouble finding a 
writer for a new television series. The 
writer must have knowledge of a 
certain area of the Canadian North. 
I knew that country well, and two 
days later, I was discussing substan- 
tial fees. 

As I started the final typing of the 
finished manuscript of my novel, I 
felt the old inevitable letdown. I was 
certain that I had accomplished 
something worth while, but what 
now? I| had not used an agent for 
almost ten years, preferring to deal 
directly with publishers and editors 
while working in New York. That 
was impossible now that I lived some 
3,000 miles away. It was equally 
difficult to persuade a good New 
York agent to handle my work. I 
waited several days, delegating to 
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God the task of solving my problem. 

Several days later, a letter arrived 
from New York. “Dear Miss Young,” 
it began. “Several months ago I read 
one of your short stories in a Cana- 
dian magazine. If you have any other 
work, I would very much like to 
represent you as an agent.” There 
was much more, including the names 
of several famous best- selling novel 
ists whom he represented. 

Two weeks from the day of mail- 
ing the manuscript to my new agent, 
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I received word from him, stating 
his sincere conviction that I had con- 
tributed something to the field of 
Biblical novels and that he felt cer- 
tain he would have no difficulty find- 
ing a publisher. 

Today, as I write this “story of a 
novel,” T ha Prophecy is with a New 
York publisher who has high hopes 
of publication in 1961. I await with 
quiet confidence in God, who did 
everything except change my type- 


writer ribbon. 


During her first two weeks of school my niece Jane spent most of her time crying. 
I dropped i in to visit the class during the first part of the third week. She seemed 
cheerful enough, and I remarked, ‘ ‘Darling, I’m so glad to see that you aren’t 
crying any more. 

She shook her head vigorously. “But I am crying,” 
crying on the inside w here you can’t see it.” 


she insisted. “I’m just 


Mrs. B. F. Johnston. 


Thomas, my second son, is rather lazy, yet he has always insisted that he wants 
some day to be a priest. One day when we were doing some redecorating my 
sister asked him to move a few paint cans so that we could put the door ajar. 
“I’m too tired,” he protested. 

“Tommy,” she scolded, “if you’re always going to be so lazy, how do you 
expect that you'll ever grow up to be a priest? Priests have to work v ery hard, you 
know.” 

“T know that, Aunt Mona,” 
resting now.” 


“That's just why I’m 


he replied very seriously. 
Mrs. R. H. Johnson. 


My son Walter was playing cards with some neighborhood boys. One of the 
players was his cousin Sonny, who has a habit of talking very fast. Sonny was 


One of the 


demonstrating a card trick, and was talking in his usual manner 

‘I can’t understand you; you talk too fast.” 

“He doesn’t talk too fast,” he insisted. 
J. Walter LeBon. 


bovs said to bine’ 
Walter sprang to Sonny’s defense. 
“You don’t listen fast enough.” 


[For similar true stories—amusing, touching or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our House, 
$20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.] 





Sight-Seeing by Am bulance 


A Boston bus driver arranges 
pleasure trips for shut-ins 


By Calvin Campbell 


| paut J. Murpny, 
a genial Boston 
bus driver, visited a 
friend in a Cam- 
bridge, Mass., hospi- 
tal one day about 
three years ago. On 
his way out he no- 
ticed a woman pa- 
tient lying motion- 
less in a little room, 
staring at the ceiling. 
“I got the sudden 
impression,” he re- 
calls, “that she must 
be a terribly lonely person: with no 
one to talk to, nothing to read—and 
not even a good view from the one 
small window. I thought how pitia- 
ble it was to have anyone’s world 
shrink to such small dimensions.” 
Paul had a talk with the head 
nurse. She told him that the woman, 
Miss Eleanor Marvin, was suffering 
from multiple sclerosis. She had 
been bedridden for nine years. Her 
home had originally been in Colo- 
rado. She had no relatives in the 
Boston area. 


The picture of the helpless pa- 


tient gave Paul what he calls a spir- 
itual nudge. “Somebody should get 
that poor woman out into the sun- 
shine and help her enjoy herself for 
a while,” he thought. “She came in 
here by ambulance; why couldn't 
she go out in one—if only for a few 
hours?” 

Paul was dismayed to find that 
ambulance rental was $15 an hour, 
almost a full day’s pay for a bus 
driver. He could never carry out his 
plan alone. So he posted a notice in 
the drivers’ locker room at the bus 
terminal, asking fellow drivers for 
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50¢ donations. He collected $54.10. 

Owners of the ambulance-rental 
firm were impressed when Murphy 
outlined his plan. They reduced the 
price to $12 an hour. He secured 
permission from the doctors, and 
asked Miss Marvin to decide where 
she wished to go. 

Her choice was a ride through 
Sumner tunnel under Boston harbor 
to Logan International airport, where 
she saw her first jet plane. The rush- 
ing roar of jets above the hospital had 
often reverberated in her tiny room. 
Next stop was at the Queen of Peace 
statue in Orient Heights, the largest 
statue of its kind. Then to Suffolk 
Downs race track, out on the high- 
way to the Topsfield fair, and back 
to Revere beach. 

The ambulance drove down the 
water-front boulevard to a Howard 
Johnson restaurant. Miss Marvin 
ordered a hot dog and a Coke. “Just 
like a picnic,” she said, enraptured. 
The trip back to the hospital took 
her across the Mystic-river bridge 
above the Charlestown navy yard 
and the U.S. frigate Constitution. 

Later, in a dictated letter, she said, 
“One of the most blissful days I ever 
spent. What a panorama was spread 
below me as I looked down on the 
water and then up to the blue sky. 
I suddenly realized what an infini- 
tesimal bit of humanity I am, and it 
was then I saw the eyes of God smile 
down on me and all those wonderful 
people who helped me put my foot 
in heaven.” 

Murphy prizes that letter—and 


100 more like it from other grateful 
passengers. The outing he arranged 
for Eleanor Marvin was only the be- 
ginning. She was the first person 
served by Para Tours, Inc., a non- 
profit organization that exists solely 
to provide ambulance sight-seeing 
tours for the bedridden. 

The organization is financed en- 
tirely by contributions, and spends 
every penny for ambulance hire. It 
has no salaried employees, office ex- 
penses, telephone bills. A rabbi, a 
minister, a superior-court judge, a 
banker, and a lawyer serve on the 
board of directors. 

Paul’s wife Helen is clerk for the 
corporation. The headquarters is 
their modest home in the Mattapan 
section of Boston. The Murphys’ 15- 
year-old daughter sends thank-you 
letters to contributors. 

The Boston Better Business bu- 
reau was bewildered when they re- 
ceived a call from Murphy asking 
them to investigate his plan. No one 
had ever asked to be investigated be- 
fore. Para Tours was unblemished, 
the bureau reported after a thorough 
examination. The Massachusetts at- 
torney general made a similar report 
when Paul filed plans for incor- 
poration. 

One patient served by Para Tours 
was a 25-year-old woman paralyzed 
by polio. She spent several hours in 
Boston just before Christmas look- 
ing at store windows. Her stretcher 
had to be carefully tilted for a good 
view. It took 25 minutes to get her 
into the ambulance and arrange the 
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breathing equipment that tempo- 
rarily replaced her iron lung. When 
the battery began to show signs of 
extended use, the trip home was 
speeded up because the woman 
could breathe for only 40 minutes 
without the apparatus. 

A Negro woman from a rest home 
visited her mother’s grave and then 
called on a friend and took her to 
dinner. A 90-year-old man was thrill- 
ed with the police escort his ambu- 
lance received. He brought along his 
70-year-old pal. Together they tour- 
ed the Christmas festival on Boston 
Common, the ambulance attendants 
carrying the older man on a stretcher. 
He said he liked fried clams, and 
Paul Murphy went for them. 

Only professional ambulances and 
attendants are used. The patient may 
bring a guest: husband or wife, com- 
panion, favorite nurse. The trip is 
first cleared with the doctor so that 
every precaution may be taken. The 
doctors say the project is an incom- 
parable morale booster. 

The only restrictions are that the 
patient must have his faculties of 
sight and mind, and must be judged 
unable to go out in an ordinary auto- 
mobile. 

The patients are suggested by the 
Visiting Nurses associations and rest 
homes in a 15-mile radius of Boston. 
Thus far, more than 150 trips have 
opened the door to the outside world 
for shut-ins. 

One guest visited her son, an in- 
mate of a state reformatory. Four 
prisoners carried the stretcher to the 


3rd-floor visitors’ room in the old, 
forbidding building. There wasn’t a 
dry eye in the place that Sunday 
afternoon. 

A woman asked to visit her old 
neighborhood; she had been bedrid- 
den for 20 years. A grandmother was 
taken to see her seven-year-old grand- 
son, whom she had not seen since he 
was a baby. 

Paul Murphy received interna- 
tional recognition for his work last 
April. He was summoned to the Vati- 
can for an audience with Pope John. 
An anonymous donor financed the 
trip for the bus driver and his wife 
and daughter. On Easter morning, 
after Mass in St. Peter’s basilica, the 
Pontiff said in Latin to the founder 
of the tours, “The manifestation of 
your charitable works has opened 
the gates of heaven.” 

The name Para Tours was sug- 
gested by one of the patients. Tt 
combines the first syllable of paraly- 
sis with tour.) 

Murphy devotes all his spare time 
to the project. He hopes to be able 
to take at least 100 invalids on tour 
this year. By special arrangement, 
the ambulance price is now $30 for 
the average three-hour drive. An- 
other $4 is spent on dinner or shop- 
ping. 

Several organizations have donat- 
ed proceeds from dances, cake sales, 
concerts, and auctions. A $500 check 
was presented by the chairman of 
the trustees of the Metropolitan 
Transit authority, for which Murphy 
has been a bus driver for 18 years. 
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Married New | ingland 


By George E. Condon 


lh HAS BEEN SAID that whenever 
two Clevelanders meet on the 
street, they form a committee and 
elect officers before launching into 
any kind of discussion. That wise- 
crack is one way of describing the 
cautious temperament that prevails 
in the great industrial and commer- 
cial metropolis on the Ohio shore of 
Lake Erie. 

Cleveland, the nation’s 8th largest 
city, is classified as Midwestern, but 
its personality is the result of a blend- 
ing of many European nationalities 
with an enduring influence from its 
New England founding fathers. 

The legacy of the Connecticut 
pioneers who cleared the Western 
Reserve lands where the Cuyahoga 
river empties into the lake can be 
noted everywhere in Cleveland. You 
observe it in the names of streets, 
buildings, and leading families; in 
the speech of the people and their 
social reserve. Most noticeably, it is 
to be found in the city’s general air of 
conservatism. 

The melting pot, long since cooled 
off in most American cities, is still 





It lost a letter from 
its name, but it never 
lost its Yankee caution 











a simmering reality in Cleveland. 
About a third of Cleveland’s resi- 
dents are foreign-born or Ist-genera- 
tion Americans. They represent 46 
nationalities. 

The immigrants who sought out 
Cleveland came mainly from coun- 
tries with a Catholic background: 
Ireland, Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy, Croatia, Yugoslavia, 
and the Ukraine. Nearly half the 
population of the metropolitan area 
is Catholic. The number of Catho- 
lics in the Cleveland diocese is 757,- 
875. 

Little outward evidence of the 
European influence shows in Cleve- 
land’s physical appearance, which is 
that of a Midwestern metropolis, 
with some points of distinction. The 
streets are broader than in most other 
cities. More people seem to favor 
private homes over apartment build- 
ings than elsewhere. Years ago the 
unusual abundance of trees won for 
Cleveland the name of the Forest 


City. 
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In Colonial days, this entire area 
of Northeastern Ohio was covered 
by virgin forest to the water's edge. 
The attractive conditions that existed 
where the river met the lake were 
noted by such men as George Wash- 
ington and Benjamin Franklin. 

A Connecticut  soldier-surveyor, 
Moses Cleaveland, founded the city 
and gave it his name in 1796. Going 
all the way to the end of the limb, 
he declared, “The child is now born 
that may live to see the place as large 
as Old Windham.” (He was refer- 
ring to Old Windham, Conn.) 

Cleaveland, a Yale graduate, was 
agent and general field superintend- 
ent of the Connecticut Land Co., a 
purely speculative organization that 
had purchased from the state of 


Cathedral Square, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Connecticut (for 30¢ an acre) most 
of that state’s land empire in the 
Western Reserve. There was some 
talk of establishing a new state, to be 
called New Connecticut, and it was 
Cleaveland’s job to pick out a site for 
the capital. The idea apparently died 
a-borning. 

General Cleaveland drew up a 
town plan, called the community 
Cleaveland, and, after three months 
of exploratory work, departed for his 
home in Connecticut, never to re- 
turn. He is buried in Canterbury, 
Conn., where his grave is marked by 
a granite monument erected in 1906 
by the people of Cleveland. The first 
a in the town’s name was dropped 
early in its history. Legend has it 
that the spelling was changed by a 
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printer who had trouble fitting the 
name into a tight line of type. 

The street pattern of downtown 
Cleveland stands today almost exact- 
ly as laid out on the wilderness tract 
in 1796. In those plans, the streets 
were laid out in a grid pattern fan- 
ning out from the Public Square, a 
ten-acre park in the tradition of New 
England commons. The Square is 
still the heart of the city. 

Modern city planners opened the 
center of the downtown area even 
farther when they cleared 101 acres 
of ramshackle buildings and devel- 
oped the Mall, a grassy park with 
tree-lined walks. 

The city sits on a ridged bluff 
overlooking the southern shore of 
Lake Erie. It is cloven into east and 
west halves by the meandering Cuya- 
hoga river, which empties its dark 
industrial waters into the lake just 
to the west of downtown. 

Clevelanders, even suburbanites, 
usually make it a point to identify 
themselves either as “East Siders” or 
“West Siders.” The distinction, how- 
ever abstruse, is important. That 
division between east and west has 
defied the unifying efforts of four 
bridges over the Cuyahoga river. Its 
significance probably is rooted in the 
early history of the area, when the 
colony on the west side of the river 
was a separate political entity known 
as Ohio City. 

Such strong rivalry existed be- 
tween Cleveland and Ohio City that 
at one time the residents of the two 
towns fought a skirmish about a 


bridge that allegedly drew trade 
away from Ohio City merchants. 
Disunity remains one of Cleve- 
land’s most important problems to- 
day—not so much the division be- 
tween the east and west sides of the 
city as the political and administra- 
tive disunity that is a consequence of 
metropolitan growth. Greater Cleve- 


Terminal Tower. 


land is a political patchwork quilt 
made up of the parent city and 69 
suburbs, of which 61 are in Cuya- 
hoga county and eight are in adja- 
cent Lake county to the east. 

Half the population of the U.S. 
already is concentrated within a 500- 
mile radius of Cleveland. The city is 
in the center of an area of expansion 
that, sociologists predict, will pro- 
duce a supercity, or megalopolis. It 
will stretch uninterrupted, they say, 
along Lake Erie from Buffalo, N.Y., 
to Toledo, Ohio. 

The problem of growth is of major 
concern to the Cleveland diocese, 
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which now is headed by its 6th 
ordinary, Archbishop Edward F. 
Hoban. The 15 years of Archbishop 
Hoban’s administration have been a 
time of extraordinary expansion and 
challenge. 

The Cleveland diocese, estab- 
lished in 1847, covers 3,414 square 
miles and has a population of 2,467,- 
300, of whom 757,875 are Catholics. 
The Catholic population has in- 
creased 77% in the last 14 years. 

To keep pace with this tremen- 
dous increase, Archbishop Hoban 
has guided the expenditure of more 
than $100 million for new churches, 
schools, seminaries, and other facili- 
ties. There are now 226 parishes in 
the diocese, and 49 of them were 
created by the present archbishop. 

Catholicism took time to sink its 
roots into the Cleveland soil. During 
the first 30 years of the lake town’s 
existence, only a handful of Catho- 
lics lived there. Spiritual needs were 
served by traveling priests, mostly 
Dominican missioners, who offered 
Mass in private 
homes. Among 
those who vis- 
ited Cleveland 
in that period 
was Father Ste- 
phen T. Badin, 
the first secular 
priest ordained 
in the U.S. 

Construction 
of the Ohio ca- 
nal, providing a 
waterway from 


Cleveland to the Ohio river, brought 
thousands of Irish laborers into Ohio 
about 1825. Many of them settled 
in and around the young town. 

Cleveland’s first Catholic church, 
Our Lady of the Lake, was built on 
the west bank of the Cuyahoga near 
the lake at a cost of $3,000. The first 
Mass was celebrated in it in October, 
1839, 

Charles Dickens, on his American 
tour in 1842, must have seen the new 
Catholic church when he and his 
wife sailed into Cleveland harbor. 
A light atop its steeple aided marin- 
ers seeking port. A modern Catholic 
church near that site, St. Malachi’s, 
continues the tradition with a lighted 
cross. 

Dickens’ stay in Cleveland was 
neither long nor happy. He had 
come across a copy of the infant 
Cleveland Plain Dealer in Sandusky, 
and had been angered by an anti- 
English article. When a crowd of in- 
quisitive Clevelanders crowded onto 
the steamer to take a look at Dickens, 


Cuyohoga river barges. 
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Museum of Art. 


he lost his temper entirely. He re- 
fused to receive the mayor, and left 
in a huff a few hours after his ar- 
rival. 

Bishop Amadeus Rappe, a native 
of France, was the first ordinary of 
the Cleveland diocese. Under his 
direction, the Cathedral of St. John 
the Evangelist was built at the cor- 
ner of E. 9th St. (then Erie St.) and 
Superior Ave. It was rebuilt in 
1946-47 by Archbishop Hoban. It is 
an imposing French Gothic edifice, 
75 feet wide and 208 feet long. 
Adjacent to the cathedral are the 
new buildings of the chancery and 
St. John college. 

Cleveland’s most prominent land- 
mark is its Terminal tower, a neo- 
classic structure rising 708 feet above 
the Public Square. It is the tallest 
building in the world outside New 
York City. It serves as the hub of 
railroad lines and two rapid-transit 
systems, one owned by the city of 
Cleveland, the other by the suburb 
of Shaker Heights. The Terminal is 
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the central building in a group that 
includes the Sheraton-Cleveland ho- 
tel, the Republic Steel building, the 
Midland building, and Higbee’s de- 
partment store. 

One of the most interesting chap- 
ters in Cleveland history involved 
the Terminal tower and the famous 
financier-brothers, O. P. and M. J. 
Van Sweringen, who were responsi- 
ble for the downtown development. 
The Van Sweringens in the early 
1920's conceived a bold plan for con- 
verting thousands of acres of pasture 
on the southeast edge of Cleveland 
into a community. The land once 
had been occupied by a sect called 
the Shakers, and the new suburb 
was named Shaker Heights. 

The brothers knew that if Shaker 
Heights was to be a success, it would 
need ready access to downtown 
Cleveland. That meant building a 
rapid-transit line. But to get right-of- 
way for the line, they had to buy 
the Nickel Plate railroad. 

By the time of the 1929 crash, the 
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Van Sweringens owned or controlled 
seven railroads, had built the $60 
million Terminal tower, and _alto- 
gether owned or controlled 200 com- 
panies with a book value of $3 
billion. Their empire collapsed in the 
depression, and the brothers died in 
the mid-30’s; but out of their far- 
flung organization emerged the giant 
Alleghany Corp., a holding com- 
pany that controls, among other 
enterprises, the New York Central. 

Custom-built Shaker Heights, the 
original Van Sweringen objective, 
now is one of Cleveland’s most pros- 
perous satellites. 

Many famous names stud Cleve- 
land’s history. John D. Rockefeller 
left high school at 14 to work as an 
errand boy and clerk in one of the 
city’s commission houses, and even- 
tually become a partner. At 23, he 
left to work for Samuel Andrews, a 
chemist and refiner of crude oil. As 
heritages of Rockefeller’s residency, 
Cleveland has the Rockefeller build- 
ing and the Euclid Avenue Baptist 
church in the downtown area, and 
Rockefeller park on the East Side. 

Wade park, also on the East Side, 
was a gift to the city from Jeptha H. 
Wade, who improved Samuel F. B. 
Morse’s telegraph machine and went 
on to build, in 1861, the first trans- 
continental telegraph line. It be- 
came the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. 

Charles Brush of Cleveland 
vented the Brush dynamo; his arc 
lamps, installed in Public Square in 
1879, illuminated the center of the 
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city with “a dazzling white light.” 
The Winton automobile, built by 
Clevelander Alexander Winton in 
1896, was the first automobile sold 
in America. 

Perhaps the proudest tradition of 
the Ohio metropolis is that of politi- 
cal liberalism and good city govern- 
ment. A great part of this tradition 
stems from the example set by a fa- 
mous mayor, Tom L. Johnson, whose 
statue stands on Public Square. 

Johnson, a millionaire business- 
man, entered politics in Cleveland 
in 1901, at a time when American- 
city government was a_ national 
shame. He was mayor for four terms. 
It was said that when he died “rich 
people cursed him and the poor 
wept.” A member of Johnson’s cabi- 
net was young Newton D. Baker, 
who went on to national fame as 
secretary of war under Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Cleveland may be best described 
as the successful marriage of New 
England and Europe. A.d the union 
has produced a vigorous city charac- 
terized by a strong moral sense. 

Joseph H. Crowley, chief city 
counsel and a leading Catholic lay- 
man, has put it this way: “They say 
we're an overgrown small town, and 
they’re probably right. They say we 
pick up the sidewalks at sunset and 
that there’s no night life downtown, 
and they’ re probably right. They 
say we're provincial here, psi I won’t 
argue the contention. All I know is 
that despite its shortcomings Cleve- 
land’s an awfully nice place to live.” 
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Its medical specialists fight 


disease around the world 


By Charles Oxton 


HE SCENE in the hut was almost 
indescribably squalid. The dirt 
floor was covered with months-old 
refuse. The air was almost suffocat- 
ing. On a layer of straw in one corner 
a dark: skinned woman huddled in a 
pile of rags. 
Crouched on the ground beside 
her was a white woman, dressed in 
the anklelength garb of the Ist 


World War era. Minutes passed; 


then the sick woman’s eyes fluttered 
open. “Who are you?” she whisper- 
ed. “Why are you here?” 

“Who I am doesn’t matter,” was 
the reply. “I’m here to help you.” 

The sick woman turned her face 
to the wall and smothered a racking 
cough. “You can’t help me. No one 
can help me.” 

The white woman nodded. In her 
short time in Northern India she had 
learned something of the native cus- 
toms. Women, even those as desper- 
ately ill as this one was, had to con- 
form to the purdah. The ancient rule 
decreed that Muslim women could 
not be seen by men except those of 
their own household. Women would 
die, and millions did, rather than be 
examined by a male physician. 


68 


Mother Dengel 


“Tl help you,” the white woman 
said quietly. “That is why I came to 
India. I’m a doctor.” 

Forty years ago Dr. Anna Dengel 
began her practice in the rugged mili- 
tary outpost of Rawalpindi in North- 
ern India. She was the first Catholic 
woman ever to bring modern medi- 
cine to a land whose civilization was 
old long before Alexander the Great 

carried the banner of Greek conquest 
to the headwaters of the Indus. To- 
day, she is still a pioneer. 

She is a short, sturdily built wom- 
an of 68 with an enthusiasm belying 
her age. For years she has encourag- 
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ed and trained a stream of applicants 
who, moved by a desire to care for 
the abandoned of the world, have 
volunteered to share in her work. 

As founder and superior general 
of the Medical Mission Sisters, the 
first Religious Order formed to pro- 
vide women professionally trained 
for all types of medical work in the 
missions, she has helped establish 
hospitals, clinics, dispensaries, and 
training schools across the globe. 

The Order has served in India, 
Pakistan, Africa, North and South 
America, Indonesia, England, Hol- 
land, and South Vietnam. During 
the last year her small army of 600 
doctors, nurses, laboratory techni- 
cians, X-ray specialists, pharmacists, 
and therapists cared for more than 
600,000 patients. That record 
prompted the International College 
of Surgeons, meeting in Chicago, to 
make her an honorary fellow of the 
society. 

In 1957, around the time she was 
elected superior general of the Order, 
Pope Pius XII called attention to the 
role that medicine should play in the 
mission field. He termed it “a power- 
ful instrument in the extension of 
the kingdom of Christ.” The obser- 
vation delighed Mother Dengel. She 
feels that never before in history has 
there been such a need to expand 
the “holy experiment,” as she calls 
her mission project, to every corner 
of the earth. 

“Since the 12th century,” she says, 
“the study and practice of medicine, 
surgery and obstetrics included, was 
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forbidden to Religious. Yet the 
Church traditionally looked to wom- 
en Religious to assist the sick, espe- 
cially the poor and underprivileged.” 

The amazing Mother Dengel story 
began with the friendship Pas two 
women, one an elderly Scotswom- 
an, the other a young Austrian girl. 
The Scotswoman was Dr. Agnes 
McLaren, who left her wealthy 
home in Edinburgh to study medi- 
cine at a time vwlien such a thing was 
almost unheard of for a woman. The 
girl was Anna Dengel, a serious 
young student in the Austrian Tyrol 
who dreamed of spending her life 
in far-off lands caring for the sick. 

It was an unusual friendship. All 
the hopes of the older woman 
reached the younger by letter. They 
never met. 

Dr. McLaren was both a practical 
woman and an idealist. She had tried 
for years to rouse people to what was 
happening in the rest of the world: 
children being born with a life ex- 
pectancy of no more than ten years; 
3 million babies under the age of 
three dying each year; enillions of 
women dying from tuberculosis, 
childbirth, malnutrition, smallpox. 

She traveled to India to see at 
firsthand the suffering, especially 
the hopeless condition of her sex. 
She founded a hospital, St. Cather- 
ine’s, at Rawalpindi, for the care of 
women and children. 

Most of the patients she treated 
were Moslems or high-caste Hindus, 
until then doomed to lives of suffer- 
ing and, frequently, to early death. 
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Five times Dr. McLaren took the 
problem to Rome. She argued that 
the Holy See had permitted nuns 
to become nurses. Why not go a step 
further and allow them to become 
medical doctors? 

The concession was not granted. 
Disappointed, Dr. McLaren consid- 
ered devoting her remaining years to 
the mission Sed all alone, ‘but re- 
alized that her age (she was well into 
her 70’s) was against her. The job, 
if it was to be done, would have to 
be undertaken by someone else. 

That someone was Anna Dengel. 
The day Dr. McLaren heard from 
a friend about the young Austrian 
girl who wanted to serve in the medi- 
cal mission field, she sat down and 
wrote Anna a letter. 

With the consent of her father, a 
maker of church vestments, Anna 
enrolled at the Ursuline academy in 
Innsbruck. Later, she journeyed to 
Lyons, France, to continue her 
schooling. When it came time to de- 
cide where she should pursue her 
medical studies, it was agreed that 
she must go to a school where she 
could learn English. She would have 
to know the language to practice in 
a British possession. 

“I made up my mind to study in 
Ireland,” says Anna. “Dr. McLaren 
knew the president of the University 
college in Cork, and I felt sure he 
would help me if the going got too 
rough.” 

If she had remained on the Con- 
tinent, the outbreak of the 1st World 
War might have changed the course 


of her life. The very day Anna was 
preparing to leave to visit Dr. Mc- 
Laren, she received word of her 
death. 

Anna stayed in Ireland five years. 
She spent one year at Black Rock 
college, and four years at the Uni- 
versity college in Cork, where she 
received her M.D. in 1919, 

From 1919 to 1920 she practiced 
medicine at Clay Cross, a mining 
town in Derbyshire, England. It 
wasn’t what she wanted to do, but 
jobs weren’t easy to get because of 
her nationality. Her goal was still 
India, but government restrictions 
on enemy aliens postponed her jour- 
ney. But one day word came that she 
would be free to go to India the fol- 
lowing fall. 

She stepped into a strange world. 
The drabness of Derbyshire gave 
way to a land of color and contrast. 
The day she landed from the steamer 
at Bombay was the opening day of a 
Hindu festival. She saw women car- 
rying baskets of flowers, women 
wearing multicolored saris, porters 
with turbans, vendors selling strange- 
looking sweetmeats, English officers 
in their uniforms, natives of every 
caste. 

On the surface it was a happy 
world, but Anna knew that it wasn’t 
really happy. There was terrible 
poverty there, and needless disease, 
and death. 

After a week of sightseeing, she 
took a train for Rawalpindi. Her 
destination was St. Catherine’s hos- 
pital, which was run by the Francis- 
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can Missionaries of Mary. Down 
the road from the hospital was a 
Catholic church; next to it was the 
convent of the Presentation Sisters 
of Ireland. 

“I was welcomed with open arms 
by the Sisters,” recalls Anna. “It was 
almost like coming home.” 

She knew what she faced, but it 
still was a shock to see the conditions 
with her own eyes. She was the only 
woman doctor, and almost every 
woman in the territory was on her 
waiting list. Until she left for Eng- 
land three years later to plead for 
assistance, she was kept busy from 
morning till night. The variety of 
ailments she had to treat would have 
floored the most experienced diag- 
nostician. 

“I hated to leave,” she says, “but 
there was no choice. One woman 
couldn’t do the job.” 

In England Anna met the same 
resistance that Dr. McLaren had en- 
countered. Money was scarce be- 
cause of the war. Then one day she 
mentioned to a sympathetic mon- 
signor that perhaps she might find 
a more receptive audience in Amer- 
ica. The monsignor wrote a per- 
suasive letter of introduction for her. 

Her first trip to the U.S. outdid 
her fondest hopes. Priests, Sisters, 
and Brothers, despite their own 
problems, gave her their enthusiastic 
support. Laymen neglected their 
businesses to promote her project. 
Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, Car- 
dinal Hayes of New York, Cardinal 
Dougherty of Philadelphia, and 


Bishop Walsh of Maryknoll were 
among the prelates who aided her. 

Cardinal Hayes gave her a check 
for $1,000 and permission to plead 
her cause “wherever you can, at 
every opportunity.” Cardinal Dough- 
erty gave her $5,000 for a hospital. 

Anna relied heavily on the coun- 
sel of Father Mathis, founder of the 
Holy Cross Foreign Missionary so- 
ciety and editor of its magazine, the 
Bengalese. Talking with Dr. Dengel 
one afternoon, Father Mathis drew 
from her the admission that she had 
been thinking for some time of start- 
ing a Community “trained profes- 
sionally and living entirely for God.” 

With the help of another Holy 
Cross priest, Father McBride, he 
drew up a charter of organization as 
prescribed by canon law. Archbishop 
Curley of Baltimore, whom Dr. 
Dengel had met once in Rome, was 
told about the charter. He gave his 
permission to start the Society in 
Washington, D.C. 

The first applicant to be accepted 
was Chicago-born Joanna Lyons, 
then finishing her medical intern- 
ship at St. Thomas hospital in Gary, 
Ind. Dr. Lyons had read some of 
Dr. Dengel’s articles and, feeling a 
strong vocation to the Religious life, 
saw a chance to combine spiritual 
motivation with her profession. 

Then came two registered nurses, 
culled from a list which Father 
Mathis had dug out of his files: a 
roster of women who had served on 
an unsuccessful medical mission 
years before. 
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“I wrote to the women on Father's 
list,” recalls Mother Dengel. “I re- 
ceived replies from two of them, tell- 
ing me they were willing to join.” 

Due of the nurses was Ev elyn 
Fleiger, a product of Bellevue hospi- 
tal, New York City. The other was 
Marie Ulbrich, then affiliated with 
Mercy hospital in Dubuque, Iowa. 
With Mother De ngel and Dr. Lyons, 
they set up housekeeping i in a rented 
house in Washington on Sept. 30, 
1925. 

“I christened our project the ‘holy 
experiment,’ ” says Mother Dengel. 
“The date of our formal organization 
was chosen because it was the feast 
of the Little Flower, the very first 
after her canonization. I placed the 
venture under the patronage of Our 


Lady, Cause of Our Joy.” 


To comply with canonical regula- 
tions, the group became the nucleus 


of a “pious Society.” As such, it was 
not bound by the rules w hsiels gov- 
erned Religious Communities, and 
thus was able to pursue its an- 
nounced medical goals. 

Those first days were memorable. 
“Whatever we did,” says Mother 
Dengel, “we did in a body. We 
cooked, we typed, we prayed, we 
even went shopping together. We 
held classes in the kitchen, since it 
was the warmest room of the house. 
We started with nothing, but we 
didn’t mind. I am sure we laughed 
more during those first six months 
than we did in all our lives before or 
since. It was all tremendously ex- 
citing!” 
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At the end of the first year, the 
four took the mission oath. In Sep- 
tember, 1926, Dr. Lyons was dis- 
patched to Rawalpindi to supervise 
construction of the first hospital, 
which was to be named in honor of 
the Holy Family. 

“Because of the purdah,” says 
Mother Dengel, “the hospital was 
for women and children only. Build- 
ing it was quite an experience. We 
had problems piled upon problems, 
but somehow the work continued. 
Not even a large demon which some- 
one painted on the wall facing the 
hospital to keep away evil spirits 
stopped us from doing what we were 
determined to do.” 

As more women joined the So- 
ciety, Mother Dengel was free to go 
abroad and open up other hospitals, 
clinics, and training centers. 

In 1934, the Society decided to 
wear a regular Religious habit, re- 
placing the temporary uniform the 
members had worn till then. The 
habit was the same color as the uni- 
form, light gray, but featured a short 
blue veil. The gray habit was not 
to be worn in the mission field; there 
the Sisters would wear white. In 
medical school, or while serving as 
interns, the members wore no veil 
or scapular but dressed in a modified 
version of the first uniform. This 
practice still prevails. 

The sight of the “Sisters in White” 
helped spread the fame of the holy 
experiment. A nun riding her bicy cle 
through the dusty street of an Indi- 
an or African village would be 
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stopped by smiling mothers holding 
up their offspring. “Sister,” they 
would call, ‘ 
baby!” 

In February, 1936, the Sacred 
Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith put the official seal of ap- 
proval on their work. The order, 


which reached Mother Dengel in 


‘see your Holy ‘Family 
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Mother Dengel has probably 


logged more miles than most diplo- 
mats. She has been called a “spiritual 
minister without portfolio.” She has 
seen her work spread from one end 
of the earth to the other. 

From 1939 until her election as 
superior general of the Order 
1957, she operated out of head- 


quarters at Fox Chase in Philadel- 
phia. Now she is based in Rome. Her 
enthusiasm still burns as brightly as 
it did more than 35 years ago. 
Some years ago she wrote, “In a 
Catholic mission hospital, love and 
sy mpathy must be a testimony that 
there is a God of love who cares for 
all his creatures; that men of all 
races, all conditions, are brothers in 


Christ.” 


Peiping, gave the green light to 
Communities like the Medical Mis- 
sion Sisters to care for mothers and 
infants in missionary lands. 

With this approval, the cloud 
over their activities was lifted once 
and for all. The days were past 
when a nun had to hand instruments 
to a doctor delivering a baby while 
keeping herself hidden behind a 


large screen. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


It was a bad day for the Sisters at St. Mary’s Home for the Aged when old Bob 
walked off the job. Jubilarian Sister Constance was in charge of the 3rd floor, 
and Bob had been her handy man for 20 years. It would be hard to replace 
him—and not only because other jobs were plentiful. Old, sickly women can 
be more difficult to get along with than any number of rambunctious children. 
But Bob was quick and neat, and kind and patient with the ladies—that is, 
until today. One cantankerous old soul had walked across his freshly mopped 
floor just once too often. Bob simply threw down his mop and went off. 

We nuns spent the rest of the day wondering what to do. At 10 p.M., just 
as we were preparing for bed, the doorbell rang. It was old Bob. “I had to come 
back,” he explained. “I got to thinking it over, and I realized that nowhere else 
in the world would there be a Sister Constance to say, ‘God bless you, Bob,’ 
each day as I finished my work!” Sister Mary Grace, $.M.I.C. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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The big noise out of New Yor 
this month won't be the blare 4 
_ CYO officials are attentive, » © traffic nor the racket of new sk 
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from the Fordham university gym 
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1 girls from the Bronx strut and cheer before large crowd. 


WELLING BEE STRESSES FEMININE ORIGINALITY 


& 


appy cheerer has bunny mascot. 


There’s more to winning a cheer 
contest than just opening your 
throat. Cyo-er’s know you've got to 
be “different.” One team cha-cha-ed 
while cheering; another juggled 
silver-topped canes. Some girls 
whirled past the judges in colorful 
kilts while others went Spanish, and 
shouted Olé. A Bronx group worked 
up a cheer about rocket satellites. 
And a triumphant team of cowgirls 
rode through their routine on hobby 
horses, sporting ten-gallon hats and 
shooting off cap pistols with relish. 











Parish teen-age 
winners of St. 
Jude’s, Man- 
hattan, pose 
with their 
proud coaches, 
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High - school 
division win- 
ners from St. 
Helena’s in 
Bronx wore 
derbies and car- 
ried canes. 





Elementary 
winners of St. 
Mary's, Yon- 
kers, explode 
with joy at the 
news of victory. 








Jack Haley 





The Tin Woodman of the movie 
makes a second career teaching 
the Faith 





By Frank Scully 


[JP \wat CHARMING song-and-dance 
i man Jack Haley was projected 
into stardom by a rather automatic 
process. He quit high school to be- 
come a song plugger in Philadelphia. 
From there he worked up an act 
(Haley and McFadden) that did 
well in big time. Then Jack was shot 
into musical comedy, radio, and the 
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Catechist 


From the 


Land ot Oz 





movies. It all happened as if on a 
conveyor belt. 

He says that he was an “automatic 
Catholic,” too. From his boyhood 
days in Boston he went to church on 
Sundays mainly because his mother 
hauled her sons out of bed in time 
for Mass. (Jack’s father had died 
when Jack was six months old.) 

He said his prayers by rote; they 
meant little to him. He married in 
the Church, and brought up his 
children as Catholics. But for most 
of his adult life, he was one of those 
cradle Catholics who never quite get 
out of the cradle. 

Then, about 15 years ago, Jack 
went on a retreat in the California 
hills, at Malibu on the Pacific. The 
retreat had a powerful effect on him. 

Not long afterward, while he was 
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crossing Pershing Square in Los 
Angeles, he heard an outdoor orator 
ask why he should have an interest 
in God. “It’s my belly I’m interested 
in,” confided the speaker. 

“Then you're a pig,” Haley inter- 
rupted, “You should be a man with 
a soul!” 

He even surprised himself. Was 
easygoing Haley becoming Haley 
the Heckler? 

Once, in the days when he work- 
ed as an errand boy for a lawyer in 
Boston, he had heard a man preach- 
ing in Scollay Square. He couldn't 
understand what would drive any- 
body to proclaim his beliefs in public. 
“I just thought the old fellow was 
lightheaded,” Jack recalls. 

Today, Jack Haley, who starred 
in 50 motion pictures and is rated 
among the all-time show-business 
greats, is proud of only four things. 
They are his happy marriage to Flo 
McFadden; his acceptance into the 
3rd Order of St. Francis; his diploma 
as a graduate of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine (which qualifies 
him to teach catechism where there 
are no parochial schools); and his 
honorary LL.D. from Stonehill col- 
lege, Brockton, Mass., in recognition 
of his work as a lay catechist. 

Jack grew up in a profession where 
bows and applause mean money in 
the bank. He once was in a show— 
a flop—in which a trained seal stole 
the act. Haley refused to let the 
slippery flipper clapper take a bow. 
He now works in a field where the 
soul, not the play, is the thing. 


He is quite eager to proclaim his 
own beliefs in public, even at a party. 
He feels that everybody is panting 
to hear how he found his faith. His 
wife gets after him every now and 
then. She fears some may think him 
a fanatic. 

“It's a funny world,” he sighs. 
“Wallace Beery, who was my neigh- 
bor at one time, had an enormous 
room full of sports equipment— 
hundreds of fishing rods, guns, thou- 
sands of flies, excess piled on excess. 
But nobody ever called him a fa- 
natic!” 

At one cocktail party he ran into 
an ex-seminarian who said he could 
no longer take much on faith. 

“Did you ever travel on a jet?” 
Jack asked. “The pilot locks himself 
up front. You don’t know what he 
is doing or if he plans to parachute 
out of the plane and leave you on 
automatic pilot till you run out of 
fuel and crash. But you take him on 
faith, Why not also take God on 
faith, especially when eternal life is 
at stake?” 

Jack is a down-to-earth catechist. 
He admits that kids like to be taught 
catechism by a man who has been a 
star of stage, screen, and radio. It is 
no trick for such a performer to hold 
an audience in the hollow of his 
hand, but no star could get inside 
children, boys particularly, if he did 
not have personal human qualities 
beneath the glamorous shellac pour- 
ed over him by publicity depart- 
ments. 


As father of a boy and a girl, and 
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the grandfather of two grandchil- 
dren, Haley says that love can’t be 
expressed often enough. “Children 
must continually be made to feel they 
are loved,” he argues. He tells about 
the juvenile-court judge who won- 
dered why no Chinese child was ever 
brought before him. He checked 
with other judges and found that 
they, too, could not report any de- 
linquents of Chinese origin. “The 
Chinese know the secret of family 
love and family loyalty,” says Jack. 

After Jack had completed his 
training as a catechist he offered to 
go wherever the confraternity 
thought he could do the most good. 
In Los Angeles, that could be any- 
where within 50 miles of his home, 
for the collection of towns in search 
of a city had grown from a little 
pueblo i in 1870 to a metropolitan 
area of 5 million by 1960. 

No educational system could keep 
up with that growth. The Catholics, 
who had founded the city, found 
themselves puffing far in the rear. 
Seventy per cent of the Catholic 
children in the archdiocese could not 
be accommodated in Catholic high 
schools. To educate that 70% in the 
faith of their fathers required an or- 
ganization like the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine and teachers like 
Jack Haley. Anybody who loved the 
work and could pass that love on to 
children was a godsend. 

Jack was assigned a school in the 
San Fernando valley which took care 
of children from broken homes: 
juvenile delinquents, junior grade. 
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He taught them every week for near- 
ly a year. 

He was so eager to make good that 
he took along lots of “stills” of his 
movie roles. He told the kids about 
playing the Tin Man in The Wizard 
of Oz with Ray Bolger, Bert Lahr, 
and Judy Garland. (The picture won 
the Academy award, and has been 
played regularly ever since. ) 

This side show won most of the 
boys, but there was one who never 
succumbed. He was a boy of 14 who 
had been rebuffed by everybody. 
Jack found that the boy’s mother 
had remarried a man who also had 
a 14-year-old boy. Dad’s son got 
priority; mother’s boy was shunted 
off to the problem school. By the time 
Jack met him the boy wouldn’t ac- 
cept friendship from anybody. When 
Haley took a busload of the boys to 
a Danny Thomas show and then out 
to dinner, this boy wouldn't go along. 
Jack still feels keen regret over his 
outstanding failure as a catechist. 

It’s easy to identify juvenile de- 
linquency with poverty, but Jack in- 
sists that absence of love is a more 
primary cause. He points to many 
instances of rich kids who have gone 
wrong because their home lives lack- 
ed affection. They took to crime, he 
thinks, just to feel important. 

On the adult side, he is constantly 
amazed at the way in which slender 
slices of bread, cast upon the waters, 
come back in loaves. One morning 
as he was getting out of bed he look- 
ed out the window and saw that it 
was raining and blowing like mad, a 
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novelty for Beverly Hills. He saw a 
little old lady struggling with her 
umbrella. He thought he recognized 
her as one he had often seen in 
church. 

By the time he could get dressed 
and drive to Mass, she had already 
arrived there. After Mass he intro- 
duced himself, explained where he 
lived, and offered to take her home. 
She accepted, and their “dating” be- 
came a routine. 

One day she said she wasn’t going 
home; she was going downtown to 
a meeting of the 3rd Order of St. 
Francis, 12 miles away. Jack said that 
by an odd coincidence he was going 
there, too. So he drove her to the 


meeting, and afterward home again. 
As she got out of the car, she told 
him that she had been praying a 


daily Rosary for him ever since the 
day ‘he gave her her first ride in the 
rainstorm. Jack remembered that 
that had been around the time his 
aunt, who had been praying a daily 
Rosary for him for years, had died. 
It looked to him as if the little old 
lady, by a special beneficence, had 
taken over for his aunt. 

Haley thinks the most exemplary 
Catholic in Hollywood is Danny 
Thomas, who, in gratitude to St. 
Jude, has raised more than $1 mil- 
lion for a hospital in St. Jude’s name. 
Charlie Correll (Andy of Amos ’n’ 
Andy) is another wonderful exam- 
ple, Jack says. Correll married in the 


Pedestrian: one who walks from the house to the garage. 
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Church because that was the only 
way he could get the girl. Later he 
became a Catholic. 

Jack Haley lives today on N. Wal- 
den Drive in Beverly Hills. In 1936 
he and his wife bought a beautiful 
home on Roxbury Drive. It had a 
swimming pool and all the usual 
Beverly Hills comforts. Then in 1940 
he joined a revue which went on to 
New York. 

At that time he wasn’t doing much 
in pictures. He and his wife thought 
that if they were going East they 
probably would stay there and not 
have much opportunity to live in 
their California dream home for a 
long time. So they put it up for sale, 
asking a big price for it. They got it. 

Three weeks later they found 
themselves back in Hollywood. They 
have been there ever since. Their 
present home is one they slid into 
buying after renting it for some time. 
It’s a big, solid, lovely home, but, 
according to Jack, they left their 
hearts at their Roxbury Drive place. 
, he adds philosophically, 


material things and 


However 
houses are only 
not important. 
One usually does not look for 
actors along the road of humility, 
but the new Jack Haley, listening to 
echoes from eternity, has found that 
road very pleasant, teaching little 
children their catechism and giving 
them some love. By now, he thinks, 
he would even let the seal take a bow. 


Bob Brown. 





By Harry Golden 
Reprinted from the ‘ 


‘Carolina Israelite”* 


Final Vows for Sister Mary Oloria 


As her proxy father, I wish her well 


HE PHONE CALL was from Sister 

Michael of the Sacred Heart 
College for Girls, part of Belmont 
abbey at Belmont, N.C., a Catholic 
college and seminary. From time to 
time Sister Michael invites me to 
lecture to her classes. 

This time she said, “Mr. Golden 
we have a Jewish girl here who will 
be consecrated as a nun next Tues- 
day, and we would like you to come. 
She has been here for six years, and 
none of her family will be in attend- 
ance. She was very happy when I 
told her I was going to invite you 
to the ceremony.” 

I was not thinking of this invita- 
tion in terms of a “story.” I was 
interested, of course, in seeing the 
ceremony, and flattered that the girl 
wanted me to be her guest; but I 
fear I may have been too bold when 
I asked Sister Michael if I could talk 
to the girl—alone—afterwards. 

Sister Michael laughed, and said, 
“She would be thrilled.” 

On the appointed Tuesday, I went 
to Belmont, taking with me a copy 
of my new book, Enjoy, Enjoy! and 
the July- August issue of the Carolina 


Israelite. I arrived at the abbey to 
hear an old priest tell me that as far 
as he knew I was the first Jew ever 
to attend a consecration of a nun at 
the convent. 

The ceremony itself was brief but 
impressive. Each postulant walked 
down the aisle of the chapel bearing 
a candle in one hand, the scroll con- 
taining her vows in the other. The 
officiating priest (the personal repre- 
sentative of Bishop Vincent S. 
Waters of the Raleigh diocese) re- 
peated the vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. The girls prostrated 
themselves before the altar. Then 
they were given the symbolic wed- 
ding band and black veil of the pro- 
fessed Sister. 

And now Sister Michael (with 
the assent of the mother superior) 
introduced me to Sister Mary Gloria. 
We seated ourselves on the porch 
and talked for a full hour. 


Sister Mary Gloria is an efferves- 





Harry Golden, editor of the “Caro- 
lina Israelite,” is the author of sev- 
eral best sellers: “Only in America,” 
“For 2¢ Plain,” and “Enjoy! Enjoy!” 
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cent 31 years of age. She was born 
Gittel Eiseman. A postulant enter- 
ing the Order (the Sisters of Mercy ) 
is asked to take the name Mary, and 
Sister Mary Gloria added Gloria be- 
cause it is close to Gittel. 

Her parents, immigrants from 
Odessa, Russia, operated a grocery 
store on Teller Ave. in Brooklyn. 
Sister Mary Gloria told me _ her 
father was extremely Orthodox. He 
gave each of his three children, two 
girls and a boy, a thorough Hebrew 
education: She told me she went to 
Hedar every afternoon for six years 
during her elementary-school days. 

Then came a decision which is 
part of the pattern observed in many 
immigrant households. The parents 
were struggling hard to eke out a 
living, and could afford to send only 
one child to college. They usually 
picked the “smart” one. There was 
rarely any disagreement about it, 
and in this case it was decided to 
send Gittel to Hunter college. Four 
years later she was graduated with 
high marks as a rs Yam teacher. 

She told me, “I followed Judaism 
as a matter of habit, and never 
missed a religious service or a Jewish 
event of any kind at the Hillel house 
at Hunter college.” 

“When did the idea of becoming 
a Catholic first come to you?” 

“I was always searching, searching 
for something which I could not find 
in Judaism.” 

“Did anyone influence you or en- 
courage you in this search?” 

“No one in_ particular, 


Mr. 


Golden. I was intensely interested in 
religion, and purely as a matter of 
course began to read Catholic litera- 
ture; thus I became interested.” 

“Did you decide upon conversion 
suddenly?” I asked. “Did you tell 
your family about it?” 

“No,” she replied, “it didn’t hap- 
pen that way at all. I became inter- 
ested in Catholic theology. Some- 
how I thought this might be what 
I was searching for, but I still was 
not sure.” 

“What made you sure, Sister?” 

“I decided not to become a teacher 
but to become a nurse. I wanted to 
work in a Catholic hospital, and I 
felt that a year or two would help 
me make up my mind.” 

“And that is how you came to 
North Carolina?” 

“Yes. I finished a course in 
nursing, and when I requested a 
Catholic institution I was sent to the 
Mercy hospital in Charlotte. In 
Mercy hospital I decided not only to 
become a Catholic but to devote my 
entire life to the Church.” 

Gittel Eiseman was admitted to 
Sacred Heart in 1954 and started on 
the required six years of preparation 
for the ceremony I had just wit- 
nessed. 

“Did you notify your parents of 
your decision? What was their re- 
action?” I asked. 

“They were sorry I had given up 
teaching, but since I was not yet 
sure about my Catholicism when I 
came to Mercy hospital, I did not 
tell them of my possible conversion 
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until I formally entered 
Heart.” 

When her parents learned of her 
decision, Gittel’s mother came down 
to the convent to see for herself. 
“She kept insisting I was held here 
against my will,” “said Sister Mary 
Gloria: ‘T pleaded with her to under- 
stand. I told her that I could go home 
without so much as a good-by if I 
chose; but I could not convince her. 
When I escorted her to the bus and 
left the grounds, I said, ‘Look, 
mother, there is no one to stop me 
if I go.’ But she has remained skep- 
tical. I never saw nor heard from her 
again.” 

“What about your father, your 
sister, and your brother?” I asked. 

“I heard that my father never 


mentioned my name again, that he 


mourned me as dead, from that day 
to the day he died about two years 
ago. My sister told me this w shen she 
visited me here about a year ago. 
She stopped by when she was on her 
honeymoon.” 

“What did she say to you?” 

“She asked me to give it up for 
our mother’s sake, but I told her this 
was my life—in no place else could 
I ever expect to be happy. She left, 
and I never heard from her again. 
My brother also visited me once. 
He’s a happy-go-lucky boy, and did 
not question me at all, simply hoped 
I would be happy.” 

“Sister Mary Gloria, what did you 
feel about this rejection of your 
family and the sorrow you inflicted 
upon them?” 
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“I knew exactly what a painful 
thing it was to turn my back upon 
my family,” she said, “but this is a 
great joy and fulfillment to my life, 
pat for this great joy I know I must 
pay a price—this pain of rejection.” 

(My readers will understand why 
I kept discussing her family. It is 
a quite natural ‘diccanesicn for any 
Jew. Sister Mary Gloria also under- 
stood it, and talked easily and hon- 
estly about her mother and her late 
father and her sister and her brother. 
She told me that her sister believed 
that if Gittel was not being held 
against her will, there was something 
wrong with her mentally. Her fam- 
ily has by now rationalized the 
whole process, she confided. They 
say that Gittel is “away” and mental- 
ly ill.) 

“Sister Mary Gloria,” I asked, 
“what about boys? You are a hand- 
some young woman. I’m certain you 
must have “had a flock of boys run- 
ning after you while you were at 
Hunter.” 

“Yes, Mr. Golden, I went out 
with boys and I liked one very much. 
While he had not proposed, we had 
an understanding that we might 
eventually marry. But this was when 
I did not yet know what my destiny 
would be.” 

“Was it easy to surrender the joys 
of love, family, children?” 

Sister Mary Gloria responded to 
this presumptuous question by look- 
ing straight at me, and then she 
laughed. She was always completely 
relaxed. I couldn't help admiring her 
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as she expanded on the answer to 
this question. “Mr. Golden, I have 
come to my Lord without a blemish.” 
A nun takes vows of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience, she pointed out. 
During the six years’ preparation, 
her spiritual counselors explain 
exactly what these vows mean. 

The nun is aware of the joys of 
married love, and because she under- 
stands these pleasures and can turn 
her back upon them she intensifies 
her devotion. “We are not taught 
that the joys we are giving up are 
bad; we are taught that they are 
good, so that we are fully aware of 
what we are giving up,” she con- 
tinued. “Everything a nun does, 
Mr. Golden, is a joy from the mo- 
ment she rises until the moment she 
falls asleep.” 

She went on to say, “I know the 
joys of life shared by a man and a 
woman, but I feel mine is a greater 
joy. You must remember that now 
I wear a wedding dress (and she 
gestured toward her nun’s habit). 
How many women wear their wed- 
ding dresses all their lives? And I 
have a wedding ring (she showed me 
her silver wedding ring). You see, 
I am espoused to Him whom the 
angels adore.” 

When she dies, she explained, she 
will be buried in her “wedding 
dress,” and in her hand will be 
placed the scroll of the vows she 
signed. 

Sister Mary Gloria reads the great 
classics. She is thoroughly conver- 
sant with recent developments in 


science, politics, and history. Her 
first assignment as a nun will be as 
a teacher of mathematics and biology 
at St. Mary’s academy in Wilming- 
ton, N.C. She told me she will prob- 
ably be there for a few years. Her 
entire future is in the hands of the 
Church. That’s the way she wants 
it. 

She will never have any material 
possessions. If her glasses break, she 
will report to the superior and say, 
“I need a new pair of glasses, 
Mother.” She will put in an applica- 
tion for a new pair of stockings. 
From now on she will obey her 
mother superior in all matters. 

She rises at five every morning 
and with the other Sisters attends 
Mass and says her morning prayers. 
“Mr. Golden.” she informed me, 
“you'd be surprised at what we 
say at five o’clock in the morning— 
the psalms of King David.” Her 
breakfast is a glass of warm milk and 
a piece of bread. 

I asked her about anti-Semitism. 

“Did you encounter any of it among 
the Catholics in the convent?” 

“Mr. Golden,” she said, “I never 
heard of it. I taught the Sisters the 
Hebrew song Zum Galli Galli and 
we sing it often. Most of the nuns 
are deeply interested in Judaism, 
and I’m considered a sort of special 
person. They want to know all about 
the Jewish religion and, of course, 
I’m qualified to tell them because I 
know the religion very well. When 
I tell them that it was because of the 
Passover feast that matzoth became 
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part of the Eucharist they are in- 
trigued and respectful. My sister 
nuns are particularly interested in 
the holiday Simchath Torah because 
I tell them of the great happiness it 
brought me when I was a little girl.” 

Sister Mary Gloria later intro- 
duced me to the other nuns and 
priests who had attended the cere- 
mony, and kept referring to me as 
the Jew ish editor, the Jewish writer. 
I wondered about this on the way 
home. Why was this young nun so 
glad to see me, a perfect stranger? 
W hy was she willing to tell me all 
her secrets, many intimate details 
which I will not write because she 
asked me not to, and why did she 
describe to me her pride when she 
took her veil? 

The it dawned upon me. Of 
course! I was her father—a proxy 


father, and my coming made her feel 
less neglected. She felt a certain 
security in the fact that a Jew had 
come to see her take her vows and to 
wish her well. 

Indeed, I do wish Sister Mary 
Gloria well. I gave her my book, and 
wrote in it, “To Gittel Eiseman, 
who today became Sister Mary 
Gloria in the Roman Catholic 
Church.” She said, “I am going to 
read this book, and then I will send 
it to my mother because I want her 
to see the inscription in it from a 
famous Jew to a daughter she thinks 
lost forever.” 

When the private interview was 
over Sister Michael, several other 
nuns, and a priest joined us in a 
drink of Coca-Cola. Sister Mary 
Gloria raised the paper cup and said, 
“Let us say L’chayam.” 


TIME AND ETERNITY 


It was a rainy autumn afternoon and a kindly old gentleman noticed a newsboy 
shivering in a doorway, trying to protect his papers from the rain. 

As he bought a paper the old gentleman said, “My boy, aren’t you terribly cold 
standing here?” 
The boy looked up with a smile and replied, “I was, sir, before you came.” 
Raymond C. Otto. 


A TV celebrity was brought into the hospital with a mysterious ailment. To be on 
the safe side, the Sisters called the chaplain. The celebrity was taken aback when 


the priest came in with his stole. 
protested. 
“That’s all right,” 


while.” 


“T’m afraid there’s been a mistake, Father,” he 
“T’m just here for a little while.” 


replied the priest blandly. “We’re all here for just a little 
Journal of the American Medical Association (3 Dec. ’60). 
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The Day the Sea Ran 
Up a Mountain 





The Fairweather mountains belied their name 


| eager Uric, tired out after 

a day of fishing off the south- 
eastern coast of Alaska, rode the last 
of the flood tide into Lituya bay. He 
anchored his boat, the Edrie, in a 
quiet cove on the south side of the 
bay, a mile inside the entrance. He 
had his seven-year-old son with him. 

The bay is in the Juneau-Skagway 
area, if you describe a sizable triangle 
on the map, but across Mount Fair- 
weather, and is entered from the 
open ocean. The father and son were 
soon to experience a catastrophe 
they would never forget: one of the 
mightiest earthquakes in North 
Ammsican history and the highest 
wave yet known to man. 





Captain Roberts recently retired as 
chief of the Division of Geophysics, 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic survey, but 
was recalled as special assistant for 
research and development. During 
the 2nd World War he made hydro- 
graphic and geodetic surveys in the 
Aleutians. He is author of many pro- 
fessional articles. 


But for now, all was quiet on that 
July evening in 1958. Two other 
boats were in sight. Off to the west 
were Mr. and Mrs. Bill Swanson; 
in the other boat were Orville Wag- 
ner and his wife. Ulrich fixed up a 
supper for himself and Sonny, and 
then they both went to sleep. 

They were soon awakened by a 
violent rocking of the boat in the late 
Alaskan twilight. Jumping to the 
deck, the father beheld an apparent 
writhing and twisting of high peaks 


*Annapolis, Md. May, 1960. © 1960 by the U.S. Naval Institute, and reprinted with permission. 
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and clouds of flying snow about their 
summits. Petrified, he watched for 
two minutes or more until his atten- 
tion was attracted to a wall of water 
which he thought to be 1,800 feet 
high—it was certainly over 1,200 feet 
—sweeping up the side of the moun- 
tain to the west. Meanwhile, the 

vast mass of Lituya glacier rose into 
view beyond a high headland at the 
turn of the bay, great chunks of ice 
falling from its face. The whole 
ominous mass finally plunged into 
the water, creating a wave that went 
high over the headland, then carom- 
ad: down the bay, scouring the trees 
from the hillsides and obliter ating 


campsites. 

It was this wave that had hit and 
washed the western mountain, lift- 
ing boats up to heights that brought 


into view peaks and glaciers hereto- 
fore not visible. The backwash came 
roaring eastward, submerging Ceno- 
taph island in the middle of the bay, 
and headed straight for the Edrie. 

Ulrich suddenly reclized he had 
to move. Berating himself for delay- 
ing, he got a life jacket on Sonny, 
and then somehow got the engine 
going. He was unable to heave the 
anchor in time. 

Just before the water struck, he 
veered the chain to its end, trying to 
slip it, at the same time maneuvering 
the boat to face the wave. As she 
lifted to the swell, the chain snapped, 
its short end whipping around the 
pilot house. Out of control, the boat 
was swept over what had been dry 
land a moment before. Ulrich re- 
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membered his radio. Shouting into 
it, he indicated his despair: “May- 
day! Mayday! Edrie in Lituya bay. 
All hell broken loose. I think we’ve 
had it. Good-by!” 

But the wave, bouncing off the 
hillside, set Ulrich back toward the 
bay, and allowed him, with strenu- 
ous efforts and doubtless superb sea- 
manship, to get his boat under some 
kind of control. He now devoted 
himself to evading huge chunks of 
churning ice, any one of which could 
have made kindling of the Edrie. 
The next problem was to run the 
tricky bay entrance — a passage call- 
ing for expert navigation even at the 
height of the ebb. 

Ulrich tucked pillows about Son- 
ny and told him to hang on for dear 
life. A stroke of luck appeared—a 
fellow fisherman, George Bockman, 
had become aware of the situation, 
and took up a station outside the 
channel as a guiding mark for the 
nigh hopeless run. Ulrich braced 
himself, and headed for the biggest 
gamble of his life. Ages later, it 
seemed, he was out. Three giant 
combers had broken over the tiny 
pilot house, but the Edrie was stur- 
dy—she shivered each time, but came 
through. 

No less marvelous was the escape 
of the Swansons. Their boat was 
wrecked, but they made it out to the 
open ocean in a tiny punt, and lived 
to tell of their mad plunge over the 
tops of 40-foot trees and boulders 
that looked as big as houses. The 
Wagners were lost. 
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The bay, with its perilously shal- 
low entrance, is the only shelter in 

forbidding coast stretching from 
Cape Spencer to Yakutat bay, and is 
much used by fishermen. 

It is perfectly secluded among 
evergreen hills, with its head, six 
miles inland, joined to a Fjordlike 
crossarm which runs behind the 
mountains toward two glacier fronts. 
Thus it lies like an amphitheater 
before the magnificent backdrop of 
the 15,000-foot Fairweather range. 
In quiet moments its fastnesses are 
cathedrallike with a serene majesty. 
Its shores abound with wild straw- 
berries, and its waters are speckled 
with little glistening icebergs for the 
mariners’ iceboxes. The seaward end 
of the bay is nearly closed by La 
Chaussee spit, boulder-strewn and 
partly wooded. 

Beautiful Lituya bay overran its 
banks as a result of an earthquake 
jolt that shook the world on July 9 
1958. It happened when the under- 
lying rocks of the Fairweather range 
broke under the strain of a crustal 
uplift going on in the region. 

A crazy nightmare exploded over 
southeast Alaska’s hills and valleys. 
The peaks of the Fairweathers shiv- 
ered visibly, and avalanches crashed 
down the mountainsides amid clouds 
of dust and flying snow. A hundred 
miles of alluvial soils in the coastal 
lowlands danced, spawning sand- 
boils, sulphur stenches, 30-foot gey- 
sers, and bottomless cracks in the 
ground, 


One such crack swallowed a truck 
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belonging to Clint Mortensen where 


it stood by his cabin on the Akwe 
river. A point of Khantaak island, 
in Yakutat bay, seemed to rise 20 
feet, then to fall in a welter of churn- 
ing waters, engulfing three straw- 
berry pickers in a new sluiceway 
where some 90 feet of water began 
sweeping back and forth. 

Boats at sea suffered unimaginable 
hammering. One man fishing 12 
miles offshore said that despite a 
smooth sea he felt as if he were rid- 
ing a big explosion. A frantic wo- 
man’s voice came over the radio: 
“We saw a whole mountain come 
down at Point Astrolabe!” But all 
this was nothing to what happened 
at Lituya bay. 

The tales of the survivors strain 
the credulity of oceanographers, and 
the actual height reached by the sol- 
id water remains a scientific puzzle. 
However, cataclysmic waves are no 
new thing to Lituya. Jean Frangois 
de Galoup, the discoverer of the bay 
in 1786, drew a sketch map showing 
two Indian villages of which no trace 
exists today. They were probably de- 
stroyed in a great wave in 1853 or 
1854—there is no historical record 
other than a legend that several sea- 
otter hunters escaped by being at sea 
in their canoes. 

This time, ten Canadian moun- 
taineers, just returned from the as- 
cent of Mount Fairweather, had 
flown to Juneau shortly before the 
wave, a day ahead of schedule be- 
cause of weather worry by their RCAF 


pilot. Geologist Virgil Mann and a 
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party of 16 men were camped along 
the hills eight miles southeast of 
Lituya, preparing to move next 
morning to an old cabin 50 feet 
above sea level on Cenotaph island. 
The cabin was once owned by Jim 
Huscroft, who abandoned it in 1936 
after an inundation of his camp. 
Air photographs taken after July 9 
showed that avalanches from as high 


as 3,000 feet, as well as tremendous 
masses of ice, fell into the bay. 
Where the mountain had been tree- 
clad down to the shore, its steep bul- 
wark now stood starkly bare to a 
height of more than 1600 feet. The 
rocks were washed clean: mute evi- 
dence of a sea that had climbed to 
that impossible height—greater than 
that of ten Niagaras! 


a 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 


By G. A. CEvasco 


English is one of the richest of all languages. Yet of the more than one million 
words making up our heritage, the average person makes use of only about 
10,000 words. Whatever the size of your vocabulary, it can still be improved. 

One of the best ways of building your stock of words is to learn some important 


Latin roots that go to make up so many English words. Sedere, for example, 
means to sit. Of the many words built from this root word (sed, sid) and its 
past participle sessus (sess), a dozen are listed below in Column A, 

Can you match the two columns? 


Column A Column B 


. sediment a) Diligent; to “sit near”; attentive. 

. assess b) To set a value on; to “sit by”; estimate. 

. subside c) Preoccupation with an idea or emotion; “sitting upon” or 
impelled. 

Calm; “sitting”; quiet. 

Sitting of a court, council, or legislature; period of in- 
struction. 

Accustomed to or requiring sitting. 

Matter which settles to the bottom of a liquid; dregs. 
Enclosed conveyance built to “sit” several riders. 

To displace or force out of use; to “sit above”; replace. 
To sit in a place of authority. 

To sink or fall to the bottom; to “sit down”; abate. 

To dwell or “sit” continuously. 


(Answers on page 36) 


. sedan 
. sedentary 


. assiduous 
. reside 

. sedate 

i preside 

. obsession 
. supersede 
» session 





By Ray Kerrison 





Australias Magic Miler 


A fantastic training schedule and natural 


style and self-discipline have made 


Herb Elliott the world’s greatest track star 


T THE CurisTIAN Broruers’ Aquinas college in Perth, Australia, track 
coach Geoff Warner once singled out a lean, hawk-nosed youngster 
jogging round the track. “Herb,” said Warner, “if you ever put your mind 
to it and work hard at running, you could really become a great athlete.” 


Last September—some ten 
years later—Rome’s Olympic 
stadium saw a thrilling ful- 
fillment of the coach’s proph- 
ecy. Herbert James Elliott 
won the 1500-meter event in 
a record-shattering 3 minutes, 

35.6 seconds. 

It was the most spectacu- 
lar triumph of the games. Six 
of the world’s finest mile run- 
ners trailed Elliott. Ali broke 
the Olympic record, yet the 
nearest man to the Australian at the 
finish of the grueling contest was a 
full 25 meters behind. 

The ease of Elliott’s Roman con- 
quest sealed his claim to being the 
finest miler in history and one of the 
greatest athletes of the century. In 
addition to the 1500-meter mark, he 
holds the world record for the mile. 
From Melbourne to Los Angeles to 
Oslo he has never been beaten over 
that distance. He has run the once 
insuperable “magic mile”’—in less 


than four minutes—no fewer than 
17 times. 

Says Ireland’s former Villanova 
college running ace, Ron Delaney, 
“There’s only one way to beat Herb: 
tie his legs together.” Elliott himself 
says, “I don’t have a killer instinct 
on the track. It’s just that I don’t 
like to lose.” 

Elliott’s transformation from an 
easygoing boy athlete into a dedi- 
cated, unbeatable runner is a saga 
that has astonished track experts. It 
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has even shocked some. Jesse Owens, 
America’s running wonder of the 
1930's, says, “Herb is an amazing 
machine. ‘And that’s the trouble— 
he’s a machine.” 

The son of a furniture-store keep- 
er, Herb at 14 had a brief flirtation 
with hard work when he first came 
to the attention of Percy Cerutty, 
Australia’s famous track coach. Cer- 
utty, an eccentric, slave-driving 
coach, had gone to Perth on a talent. 
scouting mission. He was tremend- 
ously impressed with Herb’s long, 
smooth stride and asked the youth 
to go to Melbourne and join his run 
ning team. 

Herb agreed, but a few weeks 
later, while he was helping his fa- 
ther, a piano slipped and crushed 
his foot. He went on crutches, and 
promptly forgot all about running. 
It wasn’t until four years later that 
Herb finally flew to Melbourne, not 
to join Cerutty, but to watch the 
1956 Olympic Games. 

It turned out to be the start of an 
unforgettable journey into athletic 
history. From his grandstand perch, 
Herb was mesmerized by the great 
feats of Vladimir Kuts, the chunky, 
bushy-haired Russian who ran off 
with the 5,000 and 10,000-meter 
events. 

Herb recalls, “Those were the 
most stirring moments of my life. 
I thought, ‘If that little fellow can 
do it, so can I.’” 

He now decided to accept Cerut- 
ty’s offer to concentrate on running. 
Cerutty took Herb to his training 


quarters at Portsea, a wind-swept 
beach on scruffy land about 60 miles 
south of Melbourne. He installed 
Herb in a cell-like room with a hard 
bunk for a bed. The pair ate their 
meals off a wooden box. 

Cerutty drummed it into Herb’s 
head that triumph of mind over 
rebellious body was essential for suc- 
cessful running. “You've got to ig- 
nore pain,” said the silver-maned 
coach. “Pain is man’s great purifier. 
Through it, you will also find wis- 
dom.” 

With that, he introduced Herb 
to one of the most punishing train- 
ing regimens ever devised. 

At 6 a.m. he had Herb out on the 
beach lifting railroad rails and water 
pipes to build up his “soft” chest. 
He would then send him off to the 
local golf course. In battered spiked 
shoes, Herb would run the course 
three times, and then head for the 
ocean over a series of muscle-wither- 
ing dunes. 

He would run along the beach, 
covering up to 33 miles, until ex- 
hausted. Then he would plunge into 
the sea, offering little resistance to 
the surf as it rolled in and dumped 
him on the sea floor. One final work- 
out would complete the morning’s 
schedule. Herb, now barefooted, 
would sprint up an eight-story, 60° 
dune. Cerutty calls it his “hell 
dune.” One Saturday, Herb ran up 
the sandy hill 42 times without a 
break. 

In the afternoon, Herb would reel 
off a 15-mile run along rough tracks 
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strewn with stones and ankle-deep 
soft sand. 

Every Saturday and Sunday, Herb 
went through Cerutty’s training fur- 
nace without complaint. During the 
week, he worked as a clerk in the 
finance department of an oil com- 
pany and ran ten miles a day in 
Melbourne parks. 

Within six weeks of submitting to 
his coach’s fanatic training, Herb 
ran his first serious mile—and set a 
record. He was just 18, but he seared 
the cinders in 4 minutes, 6 seconds, 
a world mark for juniors. A month 
later, he tried again and lowered this 
time by two seconds. 

In 1958, Herb uncoiled the most 
spectacular series of runs in track 
history. In January, he broke the 
four-minute mile for the first time. 
Five days later, he did it again. Two 
weeks after that, he turned the trick 
again. 

In May, he sailed into Los 
Angeles, and scorched the Coliseum 
with the greatest mile ever run in 
America. He set a new world mark, 
but because officials ruled that a 
“competitor” had deliberately paced 
the Aussie, the record was not rec- 
ognized. In quick succession, Herb 
shaved seconds off the four-minute 
mile at Compton and Bakersfield, 
Calif., and Cardiff, Wales. 

Without respite, he went to Dub- 
lin for yet another run. It was a 
balmy, emerald night. The track at 
Santry stadium was lightning fast, 
and there was no wind. Twenty 
thousand Irishmen poured into the 
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stadium to see the trackman who 
had electrified the sporting world. 
Herb did not disappoint them. 

Spurred on by their wild shrieks, 
he unwound the most dazzling per- 
formance of his career. Soon after 
the gun, he shot to the lead, and 
with a paralyzing burst of sustained 
power, hung up a new world record. 
His time of 3:54.5 sliced four sec- 
onds off the mark held by Landy. 

Within three weeks, he had yet 
another amazing night. At Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, the seemingly inex- 
haustible runner smashed the world 
record for 1500 meters. His time was 
3:36.0. A week later, back in Lon- 
don, Herb strode out for another 
mile run, and torpedoed the four- 
minute mark again. 

Elliott returned to Australia for a 
rest, with a record unparalleled in 
track annals. In nine months, he had 
run 12 one-mile races, ten of them 
under four minutes, and set two new 
world marks. 

At home, Herb continued to make 
headlines although he never stepped 
on the track. An American sports 
promoter offered him $250,000 to 
turn professional. He wanted Herb 
to run, sing, act, and play the piano 
on a world tour with a professional 
basketball team. 

Herb’s father thought it was a 
tempting offer. His mother was 
against the idea. Herb discussed it 
with one of his closest friends, 
Father John Lynch, a tall, gray- 
haired Irish priest who has lived in 
Western Australia for 38 years. 
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has even shocked some. Jesse Owens, 
America’s running wonder of the 
1930's, says, “Herb is an amazing 
machine. And that’s the trouble— 
he’s a machine.” 

The son of a furniture-store keep- 
er, Herb at 14 had a brief flirtation 
with hard work when he first came 
to the attention of Percy Cerutty, 
Australia’s famous track coach. Cer- 
utty, an eccentric, slave-driving 
coach, had gone to Perth on a talent- 
scouting mission. He was tremend- 
ously impressed with Herb’s long, 
smooth stride and asked the youth 
to go to Melbourne and join his run 
ning team. 

Herb agreed, but a few weeks 
later, while he was helping his fa- 
ther, a piano slipped and crushed 
his foot. He went on crutches, and 
promptly forgot all about running. 
It wasn’t until four years later that 
Herb finally flew to Melbourne, not 
to join Cerutty, but to watch the 
1956 Olympic Games. 

It turned out to be the start of an 
unforgettable journey into athletic 
history. From his grandstand perch, 
Herb was mesmerized by the great 
feats of Vladimir Kuts, the chunky, 
bushy-haired Russian who ran off 
with the 5,000 and 10,000-meter 
events. 

Herb recalls, “Those were the 
most stirring moments of my life. 
I thought, ‘If that little fellow can 
do it, so can I.’” 

He now decided to accept Cerut- 
ty’s offer to concentrate on running. 
Cerutty took Herb to his training 


quarters at Portsea, a wind-swept 
beach on scruffy land about 60 miles 
south of Melbourne. He installed 
Herb in a cell-like room with a hard 
bunk for a bed. The pair ate their 
meals off a wooden box. 

Cerutty drummed it into Herb’s 
head that triumph of mind over 
rebellious body was essential for suc- 
cessful running. “You've got to ig- 
nore pain,” said the silver-maned 
coach. “Pain is man’s great purifier. 
Through it, you will also find wis- 
dom.” 

With that, he introduced Herb 
to one of the most punishing train- 
ing regimens ever devised. 

At 6 a.m. he had Herb out on the 
beach lifting railroad rails and water 
pipes to build up his “soft” chest. 
He would then send him off to the 
local golf course. In battered spiked 
shoes, Herb would run the course 
three times, and then head for the 
ocean over a series of muscle-wither- 
ing dunes. 

He would run along the beach, 
covering up to 33 miles, until ex- 
hausted. Then he would plunge into 
the sea, offering little resistance to 
the surf as it rolled in and dumped 
him on the sea floor. One final work- 
out would complete the morning’s 
schedule. Herb, now barefooted, 
would sprint up an eight-story, 60° 
dune. Cerutty calls it his “hell 
dune.” One Saturday, Herb ran up 
the sandy hill 42 times without a 
break. 

In the afternoon, Herb would reel 
off a 15-mile run along rough tracks 
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strewn with stones and ankle-deep 
soft sand. 

Every Saturday and Sunday, Herb 
went through Cerutty’s training fur- 
nace without complaint. During the 
week, he worked as a clerk in the 
finance department of an oil com- 
pany and ran ten miles a day in 
Melbourne parks. 

Within six weeks of submitting to 
his coach’s fanatic training, Herb 
ran his first serious mile—and set a 
record. He was just 18, but he seared 
the cinders in 4 minutes, 6 seconds, 
a world mark for juniors. A month 
later, he tried again and lowered this 
time by two seconds. 

In 1958, Herb uncoiled the most 
spectacular series of runs in track 
history. In January, he broke the 
four-minute mile for the first time. 
Five days later, he did it again. ‘Two 
weeks after that, he turned the trick 
again. 

In May, he sailed into Los 
Angeles, and scorched the Coliseum 
with the greatest mile ever run in 
America. He set a new world mark, 
but because officials ruled that a 
“competitor” had deliberately paced 
the Aussie, the record was not rec- 
ognized. In quick succession, Herb 
shaved seconds off the four-minute 
mile at Compton and Bakersfield, 
Calif., and Cardiff, Wales. 

Without respite, he went to Dub- 
lin for yet another run. It was a 
balmy, emerald night. The track at 
Santry stadium was lightning fast, 
and there was no wind. Twenty 
thousand Irishmen poured into the 


stadium to see the trackman who 
had electrified the sporting world. 
Herb did not disappoint them. 

Spurred on by their wild shrieks, 
he unwound the most dazzling per- 
formance of his career. Soon after 
the gun, he shot to the lead, and 
with a paralyzing burst of sustained 
power, hung up a new world record. 
His time of 3:54.5 sliced four sec- 
onds off the mark held by Landy. 

Within three weeks, he had yet 
another amazing night. At Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, the seemingly inex- 
haustible runner smashed the world 
record for 1500 meters. His time was 
3:36.0. A week later, back in Lon- 
don, Herb strode out for another 
mile run, and torpedoed the four- 
minute mark again. 

Elliott returned to Australia for a 
rest, with a record unparalicled in 
track annals. In nine months, he had 
run 12 one-mile races, ten of them 
under four minutes, and set two new 
world marks. 

At home, Herb continued to make 
headlines although he never stepped 
on the track. An American sports 
promoter offered him $250,000 to 
turn professional. He wanted Herb 
to run, sing, act, and play the piano 
on a world tour with a professional 
basketball team. 

Herb’s father thought it was a 
tempting offer. His mother was 
against the idea. Herb discussed it 
with one of his closest friends, 
Father John Lynch, a tall, gray- 
haired Irish priest who has lived in 
Western Australia for 38 years. 
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Father Lynch, a 
sports lover, first met Herb at an 
Aquinas college track meet. They 
have been firm friends ever since. 
The priest told Herb he would have 
to make his own decision on the pro- 


offer. “But,” he added, 


self-confessed 


fessional 


“leave it for a few days and I will say 
’ Eventually, 
Herb turned 


some Masses for you.’ 
to Australia’s delight, 
the offer down. 

Father Lynch points to humility 
as Herb’s outstanding trait. He says, 

“Herb is probably the best-known 
Australian in the world. He has been 
feted like royalty, but he is still the 
same likable young man he was be- 
fore all his success.” 

Herb married Anne Dudley, a 

Perth beautician, two years 
Father Lynch officiated. He 
says, “Australian television stations 
wished to televise the ceremony but 
Herb turned them down. He told 
them he regarded Mass and his mar- 
riage as too sacred to be encroached 
upon by cameras, lights, and an 
audience of millions.” 

Herb retains a strong affection for 
his old school. Whenever he visits 
Perth, he calls at Aquinas to see the 
Brothers and their students, and sign 
scores of autographs. 

He once told the assembled 
school, “To become a good runner, 
I had to discipline myself severely. 
3ut what I did is as nothing com- 
pared with the self-discipline requir- 
ed of the Brothers who teach you.” 

Herb once discovered one unusual 
advantage of his fame. Short of 


petite 
ago. 
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money in Perth, he paid for clothes 
and gas by check. Weeks later, when 
the checks still had not been pre- 
sented to his bank, Herb investi- 
gated and found that the proprietors 
were keeping them as “autographed 
souvenirs. 

After the arrival of his son James, 
Herb took a less rigid approach to 
running, which brought a stiff pub- 
lic rebuke from Cerutty. The 65- 
year-old coach, a bachelor, told re- 
porters, “Elliott has been hypnotized 
by his marriage. He has lost the will 
to win. He will never win at Rome.” 

Herb replied, “I have a backlog 
of strength from the years of hard 
work with Percy.” In Rome, Herb 
proved himself correct. The runner 
is grateful for what Cerutty has done 
for him, but their association has be- 
come less intimate. 

Today, Herb is a student at Cam- 
bridge university in England, study- 
ing for a business-administration de- 
gree. He plans to return to Australia 
eventually to become a Shell Chemi- 
cal Co. executive. 

But he will keep running. After 
Rome he spun off another series of 
brilliant runs at meets around 
Europe. In England, Sweden, Ire- 
land, and again in England he ran 
four one-mile races in under four 
minutes in less than two weeks. 

He already has his eye cocked 
toward the 1964 games in Tokyo. 
But by then it is possible he will 
tackle the 5,000 and 10,000-meter 
events. He still has not forgotten 
Vladimir Kuts. 





By Ruel McDaniel 





The Man Who Lost His Voice 


When he succeeded in speaking again, he was able to 
show 50 other voiceless people how to talk, too 


FLOOD OF self-pity engulfed 

Dr. Joseph Hopkins. He was 
certain that his medical career had 
come to a sudden, tragic end just 
as it was reaching its peak. An opera- 
tion for cancer of the larynx had left 
him without any voice. 

That was in 1929, ‘Today the wiry 
little Victoria, Texas, physician, now 
74, looks back with something more 
than satisfaction on the fact that he 
did not allow self-pity to become a 
settled hopelessness. Because he did 
not succumb to despair, he finally 
learned to talk again. Because he 
succeeded, scores of other persons 
have regained their voices, too. 

Dr. Hopkins’ loyal patients helped 
root out his sense of defeat. After 
his operation they kept telephoning 
his home to ask his help. Within six 
months of the operation he was back 
in his office, examining patients and 
scheduling house calls as before. He 
communicated by pencil and pad. 

Although he had become con- 
vinced that he could continue to 
practice medicine, he naturally felt 
terribly handicapped. He began read- 
ing books and magazine articles 
about the artificial larynx, or me- 
chanical “voice box.” 


Dr. Joseph Hopkins 


His research was discouraging. He 
concluded that no artificial larynx 
could help him. Then, when he was 
about to resign himself to a speech- 
less future, the surgeon who had per- 
formed his throat operation visited 
him one afternoon. 

“I was over in Louisiana the other 
day,” the surgeon said. “I heard of a 
country doctor over there in the 
Cajun country who underwent an 
operation exactly like yours. He has 
taught himself to speak again.” 
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Dr. Hopkins’ gray eyes squinted 
at his visitor. Then he seized his 
pencil. “Is this just hearsay, or do you 
know it for a fact?” he scrawled. 

“Well, another physician told me. 
He’s an old acquaintance. Said he 
had talked with the doctor. I certain- 
ly believe him.” 

' Dr I lopkins hastily wrote, “That's 
good enough for me. If that Cajun 
doctor can do it, so can I.” 

As he sat in his ofice between pa- 
tients the rest of the afternoon, he 
practiced breathing through _ his 
mouth in a way that would produce 
a vacuum. He tried to make sounds, 
but none came. He tried again on 
his way home. Every waking hour 
thereafter he experimented with 
breathing. Finally he was able to 
make a slight guttural noise. His 
spirits soared. 

“If I can create sounds without a 
larynx,” he wrote on a pad to his 
wife, “eventually I can form the 
sounds into words.” 

When, after many efforts, he was 
still unable to form words, his pa- 
tience wore thin. “What’s the use?” 
he asked himself wearily. 

“And then I remembered that 
country doctor in Louisiana,” he re- 
calls, “and I kept on making those 
weird sounds when I was alone. 
Finally, one day, I startled myself 
when the sound came out as the 
simple word No.” 

He concentrated on the alphabet, 
slowly, excruciatingly trying to utter 
the sound of a. The important thing 
was that he had mastered the faculty 
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of pulling his breath hard against 
the roof of his mouth. With the 
movement of his tongue in the 
vacuum thus produced he was mak- 
ing sounds. 

“I knew that eventually I could 
talk,” he says, “and with that knowl- 
edge, I practiced every moment I had 
to myself.” 

Practice paid off. Today, although 
his voice carries a slightly guttural 
sound, his words are clear and dis- 
tinct. Long ago he discarded pads 
and pencils, save for a single small 
pad which he keeps in his desk as a 
reminder of the hours of despair 
when he was ready to resign himself 
to a future of silence. 

Dr. Hopkins was born in Victoria, 
Texas, on May 3, 1886. His decision 
to be a doctor was a natural one. His 
father was Dr. René Hopkins, a 
surgeon in the French army before 
he settled in New Orleans. He had 
moved to Victoria 11 years before 
Joseph was born. He set up a general 
practice in what then was a frontier 
community. 

When Dr. Joseph finished his 
studies at the University of Louis- 
ville and the University of Texas, he 
joined his father in Victoria, where 
they worked together until the e:der 
Hopkins’ death. 

He looked even younger than his 
23 years when he started his practice 
in 1909. It wasn’t easy for his father 
to persuade some of his patients to 
let the younger man take care of 
them. 

“Fortunately for me,” Dr, Hop- 
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kins grins, “in those days sick people 
couldn’t afford to be too choosy. 
There were few doctors in our town, 
and some of them, even in those early 
days, did not relish making house 
calls in the country. I picked up pa- 
tients gradually because I was will- 
ing to go anywhere, any time.” 

He bought his first automobile in 
1912, after making his calls with 
horse and buggy for the first three 
years. But acquiring a car didn’t 
mean getting rid of the buggy. The 
car was useless in wet weather. 

In spite of his age, Dr. Hopkins 
still makes house calls. “Some pa- 
tients simply have no business in a 
hospital,” he says. “They're better 


off at home. Especially old people. I 
have nothing against hospitals, but 
old people simply are better off at 


home where they feel a greater sense 
of security.” 

News of Dr. Hopkins’ recovery of 
his voice spread quickly to other 
physicians in the area. Soon doctors 
who had patients whose larynxes had 
been removed began sending them 
to him. 

He has taught more than 50 men 
and women who underwent larynx 
operations how to speak without use 
of artificial attachments. He has nev- 
er accepted a fee from anyone for 
his help, except in a few cases where 
speech associations have sent checks 
as a matter of routine. In such cases, 
he has given the money to charity. 

Among the first to come to him 
was a young truck driver. He not 
only could not speak but could neith- 
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er read nor write. Over a period of 
weeks of training the young man 
learned to make sounds just as Dr. 
Hopkins had a few years before. The 
doctor taught him the alphabet, 
and then showed him how to pro- 
nounce sounds for the various letters. 
Painfully, the young man began to 
speak. He got his old job back and 
started to night school. The last time 
the doctor heard from him, he had 
gained the equivalent of a high- 
school education and had earned sev- 
eral promotions with his company. 

“Any person who has undergone 
such an operation can teach himself 
to talk,” Dr. Hopkins emphasizes, 

“but not all do it. I’m sorry to say 
that | have failed to help a few who 
have come to me. But failure was a 
result of mental rather than physical 
inability. They lacked the necessary 
determination.” 

Another patient was a member of 
a state board. His job required him 
to appear before various bodies to 
explain technical and financial mat- 
ters. About six months after he 
started visiting Dr. Hopkins, he was 
back at his job. 

“Some people fail to regain their 
power of speech because they don’t 
have a positive approach,” he insists. 
“When a patient comes to see me for 
help and says merely that he'll try, I 
know that my first job is to build in 
him a more positive attitude. Unless 
he says, ‘I must talk,’ he probably 
won't.” 

The patient who fails gives up be- 
fore the doctor does. “I'll keep trying 
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as long as he will,” Dr. Joseph asserts. 
“I don’t want it to be said that I 
failed to do all in my power to help 

1 person to speak, for I know the 
rissa of facing a future in si- 
lence.” 

In 1952, Dr. Hopkins was honored 
by his fellow citizens in Victoria as 
Good Neighbor of the Year.” A new 
elementary school bears his name in 
recognition of his long service on the 
school board. 

He is on the board of directors of 
a projected new local college spon- 
sored by the Sisters of the Incarnate 
Word, and an honorary director of 
the St. Joseph Educational founda- 


tion. He is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus and the Serra club. 
Pope Pius XII made Dr. Hopkins 
a Knight of St. Gregory in 1958. Six 
years earlier, the Holy Father had 
bestowed on him the papal decora- 
tion Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. In 
1959 he received the Texas Medical 
association award as the outstanding 
eneral practitioner of the year. 

Last March he received the medal 
presented annually by the St. Luke 
guild, an association of Catholic 
phy sicians in Boston. Dr. Hopkins is 
both the first general practitioner 
and the first small-city physician to 
receive that coveted honor. 
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® “A ship,” says Msgr. George A. Rosso, “is probably the most beautiful thing 
that man’s imagination has ever created.” Monsignor Rosso, who is also Rear 
Admiral Rosso, is U.S. navy chief of chaplains. He has been concerned with 
ships and sailors during most of his priestly career, which included South Pacific 
service aboard the Iowa during the 2nd World War. Paul F. Healy tells the 
Monsignor Rosso story. 


® If you're Irish or have Irish blood in your veins you may be thinking of find- 
ing out a little more about your ancestors. An article from Ireland of the Wel- 
comes will tell you what preliminaries are necessary to a search, and where in 
Ireland are to be found the most likely repositories of the information you will 
need. 


®@ “A fresh flower pinned on a corpse,” somebody remarked when magnificent 
Sacred Heart cathedral was completed in Newark, N.J., in 1954. Like many other 
pessimistic citizens, he feared that Newark was deteriorating beyond repair. But 
Newark was only an ailing patient, and during the last six years she has made 
an amazing, inspiring recovery. Resumption of work on the cathedral in 1950 
was an important vote of confidence in the city, says Anne Mae Buckley. 














The Greeks portrayed the angelic thrones as wheels of fire. 


By Diana Serra Cary 


Condensed from the “St. Anthony Messenger”* 


NGELS,” wrote E] Greco on 
one of his paintings, “are 
like candle flame; they seem 

of great size at a distance but are 
actually small when seen close up.” 

Unfortunately, he left no expla- 
nation of his provocative comment. 
But it does serve to underline one 
fact—as true today as in his own 16th 
century. There appear to be two 
kinds of angels. One kind we see all 
around us in holy pictures, Christ- 
mas cards, and in department-store 
windows. Then there are the real 
angels—those awesome creatures of 
the nine heavenly choirs who sur- 
round the throne of God. Pictures 
reduce pure spirits, creatures far 


above us in intellect, to barefoot 
urchins and cuddly cherubs; the 
idea of real angels almost frightens 
us with its majesty. 

Our ancient dilemma in dealing 
with angels through images is mir- 
rored in the story of the little six- 
year-old who asked Sister how old 
she would have to be before she 
could see her guardian angel! De- 
fining angels—like explaining the 
Blessed Trinity—leads us into realms 
of the spirit where the effectiveness 
of mere words almost disappears. 

Yet there is something in our na- 
ture that almost demands to see the 
invisible. Western man _ has tradi- 
tionally been uneasy in the presence 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. October, 1960. © 1960 by the Franciscan Fathers of 
St. John the Baptist province, and reprinted with permission. 
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of the abstract until he has somehow 
managed to reduce it to some con- 
crete form. 

The dangers faced by the early 
Christians forced a self-imposed cen- 
sorship upon the artists of the cata- 
combs, so that symbolism became the 
popular liturgical language. Since 
most of the “safe” symbols were 
those familiar in Roman art, certain 
seemingly pagan figures are often 
found in early Christian art. 

In this way the putti, those nymph- 
like pages with tiny wings who for- 
merly waited hand and fone on Ve- 
nus, were drawn upon occasionally 
by persecuted Christians to represent 
angels. Their wings, representing 
speed in flight and freedom from 
human limitations, seemed perfect 
symbols for angels. 


But after Comiantine moved his 
330 a.v. from Rome to 
Byzantium (renamed Constantino- 
ple) Christian art burst its bonds. 
Enjoying so much good fortune and 


court in 


government support, it shed many 
of its former scruples. 

Foremost among the causes for 
this sudden transformation from aus- 
terity to splendor was the fact that 
the cultural center of Christianity 
was transplanted from West to East. 
To the Greeks, as to most Orientals, 
religious art reflected preoccupation 
with the speculative and symbolic, 
the reverse side of the coin of Roman 
practicality. In treating heaven, for 
example, the Greek artist found the 
ideal model in the strictly hierarchic 
nature of the emperor’s court. 
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The Greeks at first portrayed pure 
spirits as the fearful creatures de- 
scribed by St. John the Evangelist 
in his Apocalypse. One can sympa- 
thize with the difficulties which St. 
John’s mystical vision and extrava- 
gant language set before the Byzan- 
tine artists, but they tackled the 
unprecedented task in truly heroic 
fashion. 

The seraphim they portrayed as 
barefoot giants, each with six crim- 
son wings and bearing a fire-bladed 
sword. The cherubim were shod 
and had two great blue wings. 
Thrones were two fiery wheels with 
four wings, all of which were a mass 
of seeing eyes. At other times thrones 
were also shown as four wings, filled 
with eyes, carrying thrones or scales 
to symbolize divine justice. Domina- 
tions, virtues, and powers—all had 
two wings each and wore long albs, 
sashes made of gold, and green 
stoles. In their right hand they bear 
the seal of Christ, 1cxc. 

Later, in the Western Church, 
virtues were slightly changed, and 
shown vested in copes or dalmatics 
over albs and holding a chrismatory 
or pyx. 

The principalities, archangels, and 
angels appear traditionally as sol- 
diers in armor, with two wings, 
golden belts, and carrying lance- 
headed javelins. 

True to their tradition of basing 
heaven on the emperor’s court, East- 
ern artists conscientiously ranged 
the choirs of angels in their exact 
order of dignity and power. But 
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in both the Eastern and Western 
Churches, the most common and 
often the only symbol of “just any 
angel” was the staff Cin addition, of 
course, to his wings, which were 
standard equipment by the 6th cen- 
tury). The staff identified him as a 
messenger On a mission. 

In the great age of the Gothic 
cathedrals, when Christian art in 
the West first really came into its 
own, artists were not hampered by 
the strict adherence to hierarchic 
forms and unchanging symbols that 
eventually froze liturgical art in the 
East. Medieval painters and sculp- 
tors were primarily concerned with 
getting a message across to a wide 
audience, and with typical Western 
practicality they used stone, paint, 
glass, and tapestry to make these 

“Bibles in stone” the open book of 
the poor and illiterate. 

Angels were invariably recognized 
in those days by the two wings, staff, 
and bare feet. But the archangels, 
Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, were 
usually more elaborately costumed. 

After the theologians of the high 
Middle Ages, preoccupied with doc- 
trine, there followed the religious 
poets—St. Francis of Assisi and his 
disciples. From the 14th century on- 
ward “Franciscan Christianity,” as 
one writer has called it, began to 
give birth to a whole new icono- 
graphy. Angels no longer looked on 
dispassionately from a distance at 
the drama being enacted by men. 
Angels wring their hands in anguish 
and look up to heaven when Adam 


and Eve are driven from paradise; 
others weep above the central cross 
atop Calvary and mourn at the in- 
terment. 

Christ as the unapproachable 
King and Judge gave way to the 
lovable Infant born in the stable, 
the beautiful young Prince of Peace. 
Angels were everywhere, scam per- 
ing in and out of the nativ ity scene, 
handing tools to St. Joseph and the 
Child Jesus in the workshop at 
Nazareth. 

In one miracle play, carefully re- 
corded in the delicate illuminations 
of a French Book of Hours, St. Ap- 
polonia meets a cruel martyrdom 
while the angels look on w ith sin- 
gular concern. These angels are all 
very tiny in the Hhinninedica. but 
one of them can be seen quite clear- 
ly, dressed as a choirboy. In other 
miniatures of the time we find an- 
gels resplendent in mantles, clasped 
at the throat by jeweled brooches 
and pins, and often wearing a thin 
band of gold over blonde hair. 

But gorgeously dressed though 
they were, the angels of the late 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
somehow “kept their distance.” It 
remained for the Age of the Refor- 
mation and the Counter Reformation 
to bring the angels down, artistically 
speaking, nearer to a humo level. 
It is a far cry from the Byzantine 
double wheel of fire filled with eyes 
to the limp-wristed, pale, and almost 
effeminate-looking angels of the 18th 
and 19th centuries. But, remarkably 


enough, the humanized angels first 
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made their appearance in the em- 
battled 16th century, that age of 
turbulence and_ theological Blood 
and thunder! 

As religious art in general de- 
clined in quality throughout the 
18th and 19th centuries, no popular 
religious subject suffered more from 
the lack of vital artistic interpreta- 
tion than the guardian angel. 

What such weakness and human- 
izing did to our attitude toward 
angels is unmistakable. They tend 
to make us forget that these are the 
creatures most like God, bodiless 


creatures, pure spirits, of infinite 


variety, full of the glory of God, 
“bright flames of life, unflickering, 
unfading, indestructible flames that 
are fed by nothing but God,” as St. 
Thomas defines them. When they 


assume forms, either in history or 
in art, it is because they are adapt- 
ing themselves to our limitations. 
Such “pretty” representations of 
angels also tend to make us forget 
that our worst enemies are likewise 
angels, the fallen angels who com- 
prise the relentless army of Satan. 
They are shrewd beyond our powers 
to imagine, sworn to our destruction, 
bending all their angelic power and 
intelligence to the single end that 
men may suffer the eternal flames, 
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prepared—not for men—but for these 
very rebellious spirits whose disobe- 
dience to God earned them eternal 
damnation. 

When we consider the majestic 
power that these two bands of an- 
gels exert over us, it is ridiculous to 
picture angels as cute little babies. 
It might be a wholesome thing to 
bring ourselves up short now and 
then and think of angels Cor at least 
try to think of them) as something 
awesome and fearful, a little nearer 
to the double wheel of fire, wing, 
and eyes. 

On the other hand, there can be 
no doubt that in our age, when man 
is in danger of being regarded as 
nothing more than a trigger for 
launching projects and _ missiles 
greater than himself, some good can 
come from a proper personalizing of 
angels. We can and should make 
these powerful protectors our special 
friends, for they help us remember 
that God created angels and men 
according to his own pattern. Unlike 
ourselves, angels are not poor, limit- 
ed, earth-bound creatures; so it is to 
the powerful archangels, Michael, 
Gabriel, and Raphael, as well as to 
our own guardian angels, that we 
should confide our lives in an age of 
seemingly infinite frontiers. 


TO THE SOUND OF BELLS 
A man who had been keeping company with a girl for a number of years took 
her out one night to a Chinese restaurant. They began studying the menu and 


he inquired, “How would you like your rice— —fried or boiled?” 
She looked up at him and said, very distinctly, “Thrown.” 


Harold Helfer. 





THE OPEN DOOR 


THEY ARE NOT exactly “rice” Chris- 
tians, these Chinese-American kids I’m 
telling you about, but certainly bacon 
and eggs were channels of God’s grace 
to them. 

Our Chinese laundryman had long 
been observing the habits of his church- 
going neighbors, and was more than 
favorably impressed. One day he asked 
Miss Kelly to take his two oldest boys, 
then seven and eight, to Sunday Mass, 
thinking that this was all that was 
necessary for them to belong to the 
Catholic Church. Miss Kelly consider- 
ed, but hesitated. The boys were 
young, their parents had no religious 
beliefs, and she could not therefore ex- 
pect any help from them. 

A few weeks later, Miss Kelly was 
told by the boys that they had gone to 
a Protestant Sunday school, and had 
been given a dollar each by the lady 
who took them. Miss Kelly reconsider- 
ed: two young prospects for the faith 
were getting away. The next Sunday 
she did take the boys to Mass with her; 
her mother treated them to a tasty 
American breakfast. This soon became 
a regular Sunday custom. Before long, 
a third brother joined them. 

The kids were really serious. Miss 
Kelly asked their mother to sign up 
for released time for their instructions. 
She did. Baptism was asked for, but 
deferred because of the parents’ status. 

Soon the boys were old enough to 
decide for themselves. Then the three 


oldest were baptized. In another year, 
the two little ones, five and six, were 
also baptized. 

Exposure to all this Catholicism has 
made the parents also begin to study 
the catechism, in a Chinese translation. 
The mother has started attending Mass, 
with her boys and Miss Kelly there 
to guide her. Mary T. Minturn. 


Wuit_ I was employed by a large 
construction company on Guam, part 
of my job consisted of meeting new 
personnel on incoming planes. One 
day the manifest listed five women. 

The plane arrived. On the way back 
to camp the girls swamped me with a 
barrage of chatter concerning island 
life. During a lull, one young lady 
asked if we would be passing a Catho- 
lic church and would I stop. 

We would be, and I did stop. She 
hurried in, returning in a few minutes. 

Later I learned that she had been 
a Wave, and while taking basic train- 
ing at Hunter college in New York 
City had been deeply impressed with 
the example of her roommate, who 
went to Mass every morning. She be- 
gan to accompany the Catholic girl to 
Mass. It became a habit. She experi- 
enced a serenity and comfort hitherto 
unknown; and determined to find out 
why. Instructions, Baptism, First Com- 
munion followed. 

Explaining her visit to the church 
her first day on Guam, she said that 
since finding the faith she had never 
made a journey without asking God’s 
protection and then thanking Him. I, 
too, was impressed, and a year later, 
after I finished my instructions, we 
were married at a nuptial Mass in the 
Agana, Guam, cathedral. G. J. Lynch. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church, $50 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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By Lois Koch 


Condensed from the “National Parent-Teacher’* 





Decision at Sunset 


I had made up my mind to give up teaching 


~ tT was late afternoon that day in 
| 1912 on which I had made up 
my mind to give up teaching. I stood 
in the doorway of the one-room 
country schoolhouse and waved 
good-by to my pupils. When the last 
child had disappeared behind the fir 
trees I went back into the school- 
room. 

It was spring. The air reeked with 
the sickening-sweet odor of wild 
flowering currants and the pungent 
smell of daffodils, Fruit jars and 
tomato cans were filled with the 


GZ 
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flowers—all loving tokens brought to 
me, the teacher. 

As the afternoon sun filtered 
through the finger-smeared window- 
panes I looked at the blackboards, 
waiting to be washed, and _ the 
thought flashed through my mind, 
“T’ll soon be rid of all this forever.” 
I glanced at the littered floor, waiting 
to be swept, and pensively looked 
out the window at the towering 
Douglas firs. 

The little cracker-box schoolhouse 
stood alone on a hill in the midst of 
the woods. In the distance, above the 
purple haze, the snow-capped Olym- 
pics loomed in the splendor of the 
lowering sun. The bigness of it all 
seemed to smother me. I had come 
to western Washington from Wis- 
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consin only a few months before, and 
| had not yet learned to feel at home 
in so wild a setting. This was my first 
year of teaching. I had decided it 
would be my last. 

I glanced again at the letter I had 
written to the school board in an- 
swer to their plea that I remain 
another year. | had explained that 
my mind was made up: I| was going 
to give up teaching and go to a busi- 
ness college. A lot of time and 
thought had gone into the writing 
of that letter, and I had brought it 
with me this morning, intending to 

mail it on the way to school. Yet t as 
I passed the mailbox a feeling of un- 
certainty came over me, and I did 
not post it. All day it had lain on my 
desk. 

Looking at nature’s beauty all 
about me, I felt insignificant and 
lost, alone in the empty ’ school. Then 
] remembered that it was the last of 
the month and the attendance report 
must be made. “One more after this,” 
I thought to myself, “and my teach- 
ing career will be over.” 

As I turned from the window and 
walked slowly back to my desk, I 
felt my determination faltering. Did 
I really want it to end? I pressed my 
lips together and lifted my head. Yes, 
I did. The decision had been hard to 
make, but I had made it. I would 
stick to it. 

I took the 


register from my desk 
and began to copy down the names. 

Julia, one of the beginners, who 
had cried for her sistas every day 
until I explained that I was her day- 
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time mother. After that she was al- 
ways at my heels, like a puppy with 
its first master. 

Arnold, the little illegitimate boy 
—defiant, blustering— who had blurt- 
ed out that he couldn’t make a valen- 
tine for his father, “’cause | ain’t 
never had no father.” I had taken 
him aside and explained that it didn’t 
make any difference to me but there 
were some things people just didn’t 
talk about to everybody. Arnold and 
I became fast friends, and his be- 
havior and general attitude grew 
much better. 

Mary, who always insisted that | 
eat her cake at lunchtime. 

Big Dan, who split my kindling 
because my hands looked so “puny. , 

Harold, little bug-eyed Harold, 
who had asked God in his prayers 
not to let me die when I was sick. 
The day I came back to school he 
said he would like to kiss me, if he 
could be sure the big boys wouldn't 
tease him. I recalled the wet, sticky 
kiss planted on my cheek in the 
cloakroom later that day. 

Lester, generous, lovable, but ex- 
asperating, who was always in some 
trouble. After his latest offense, that 
of untying all the little girls’ hair 
ribbons “to make ’em mad,” I'd sent 
him to his seat to think about how 
naughty he'd been. I told him to de- 
cide how he'd punish me if I'd been 
a bad girl and he were the teacher. 
In a few minutes he sauntered up to 
my desk to report. “Teacher, I got it 
all thought out. I just decided I'd 
give you another chance.” 
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Bill, who came from the most 
slovenly family in the neighborhood. 
I had privately told him he must 
bring a handkerchief or a clean white 
rag every day. And sure enough, al- 
most daily he would pull from his 
pocket what looked like half a bed 
sheet and loudly and vigorously blow 
his nose, looking at me for a smile 
of approval. 

While I copied down the names, 
I felt that I was bound to each of 
those children by an individual, in- 
visible tie. And I thought of what a 
professor in one of my education 
classes had said: “If you don’t get 
any more out of teaching than wages, 
quit. You'll never make a teacher.” 

I thought of my salary, of the three 
pieces of gold—two 20's and a ten— 
that the teller had laid on the coun- 
ter when I cashed my first monthly 
check. Of that sum $15 had gone to 
the Brandons to pay for room and 
board. 

The Brandons—how they had 
tried to make their home pleasant 
for me! Mrs. Brandon had explained 
how she and pa had papered the 
living room with the prettiest paper 
they could find. (“Got it on sale, 
too.”) I thought it the ugliest, gaud- 
iest pattern I'd ever seen, but, young 
as I was, I knew that beauty is in 
the eye of the beholder. 

The walls of my bedroom had 
been papered with a fresh layer of 
newspapers pasted on in _ neat 
squares. 

I remembered the hot drink Mrs. 
Brandon had made for me the night 
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I had a bad cold. It burned my lips 
and my mouth, and almost took my 
breath away. The next morning, for 
fear of another dose, I assured her 
that my cold was much better. She 
smiled and said, “That horse lini- 
ment sure fixes up a cold in a hurry. 
It’s good for man or beast. Says so 
right on the bottle.” 

Enough of reminiscing; back to 
my chores. I started for the broom, 
then stopped. Dusk was coming on, 
and with it might come a bear that 
had been invading the schoolyard 
lately, foraging for apple cores and 
bits of food the children threw from 
their lunch pails. The sweeping 
could wait until morning, I decided. 
I began gathering up the books and 
papers I intended to take home. 

Suddenly I heard a loud knock on 
the door. For a second I was almost 
afraid to move. Then, cautiously 
opening the door, I looked into the 
black-bearded face of one of the most 
enormous men I had ever seen. He 
had a gun over his shoulder. Two 
hungry-looking hounds stood beside 

im. 

The ferocious beard parted in a 
smile. He hastily explained that some 
of the neighbors had asked him to 
come out and kill a bear that was 
“scaring the teacher ’most to death, 
‘cause she’s from back East where 
bears ain’t so common.” 

As I put on my jacket and prepar- 
ed to leave, he smiled at me again 
and said, “You know, all the folks 
‘round here sure are fond of you. 
They're scared you won't teach here 
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no more. They said I sure must git 
that bear. If I do, then you might 
stay.” 

I started to walk down the road. 
Even if the bear did appear, I had a 
protector. 

Quietness settled over my troubled 
spirit. The words, “Folks ’round here 
sure are fond of you,” still rang in 
my ears. The giant firs seemed less 
towering; the mountains looked more 
friendly. For the first time I began 
to feel as if I were no longer an out- 
sider. 

Standing in the middle of the road, 
I looked down over the valley. The 
smoke curled from the chimneys. In 
each of those homes, it dawned upon 
me, I was thought of in some special 
way, by either the children or the 


grownups. 


I began to think of the many kind- 
nesses shown me in the town I was 
about to leave forever. How many 


Prorrep: Clock-eyed students. Dan- 
iel Desaulniess . . . Girls glamouring 
for attention. Mary C. Dorsey... Ex- 
ercising shelf control in supermarkets. 
Irene Warsaw . . . On the verge of 
hysteria, his favorite perch. Jennifer 
Farley. 
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times had I been a guest in those 
homes: times when the seldom used 
silverware had been polished and the 
best tablecloths and china proudly 
displayed. The husbands had shaved 
Ceven when it wasn’t Sunday) and 
sometimes put on neckties. 

I recalled my Christmas among 
them, the many gifts (strong toilet 
soap, cotton handkerchiefs, cheap 
perfumes, crocheted doilies) all 
given with love and sacrifice. 

As I slowly walked down the road 
I wondered who, if I left this pro- 
fession of mine, would paper rooms 
for me. Who would feed me horse 
liniment, say prayers for me, give me 
another chance if I had been a bad 
girl? 

In the gathering twilight I took 
out of my jacket pocket the letter 
that would take all this away from 
me. Smiling to myself, I tore it into 
little pieces. 


Picrurep: Mounds of vanilla clouds 
selected new flavors from the dying 
sun. Jim Bishop . . . The evening be- 
gan to fray around the edge. Dick 
Ashbaugh . . . Sentences turned and 
shaped on the lathe of his mind. Laura 
Hobson . . . Stars so big you could al- 
most see the points. Jean Donnell. 

Porntep: Exaggeration: truth that 
has lost its temper. Kahlil Gibran... 
His foreign car gave him so much 
trouble he had it deported. Will Jones 
..- Monocle: leering aid. Ed Edwards. 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $4 will be paid on publication. 
Exact source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not 
be accepted. Submissions cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 
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Are unmarked patrol cruisers unfair? 


Underhanded. 
ft hese are only 


y NFaIR. Sneaky. 

Un-American. 

some of the printable terms motor- 

ists apply to that highly controversial 

law-enforcement tool: the unmarked 
police car. 

Such cars, by design, 
ferent from other lou priced, late 
model sedans. But under the hood 
of each there is a siren. Inside, there 
is likely to be a flashing red light that 
can be plugged into the dash in a 
second, and a sawed-off shotgun 
unde: the instrument panel. More 
than 30 states now operate under- 
cover trafic patrol cars. In all 
these states debate runs high. 

The American Automobile asso- 
ciation vigorously opposes the use 
of unmarked police cars except for 
detective work. The National Safety 
council and the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, on the 
other hand, applaud the practice. 
Most of the thousands of motorists 
who are tagged each year by un- 
marked cars agree with the aaa. But 
most law cobemuaaitid officers insist 
that the use of “ghost” cars is both 
effective and necessary. 

The argument against them runs 


look no dif- 
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something like this. Plainly marked 
police cars, by their mere presence 
on the highways, exercise a whole- 
some nlveries on my driving habits. 
Or again, how am | supposed to 
know whether an unmarked car 
which stops me at night carries a 
police officer, or a crook bent on rob- 
bing me? Or again, unmarked cars 
are bad because they can be used by 
unscrupulous constables in speed 
traps. They don’t do the job of traf- 
fic enforcement and they are unfair. 

The argument for them usually 
goes like hin. We need both marked 
and unmarked cars. If motorists 
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know that unmarked cars are on 
the highway, they don’t have to see 
them—they ‘ll be careful simply be- 
cause the car behind might be a 
police car. Just how many people 
have been robbed by criminals in 
cars they thought were unmarked 
trafic cars? True, a few unscrupu- 
lous constables might use unmarked 
cars in speed traps, but the good 
they do far outweighs this possible 
disadvantage. Unmarked cars are 
doing a lot in holding down traffic 
deaths. They are not unfair—FB1 
agents and detectives don’t wear lit- 
tle signs advertising their occupa- 
tions! 

Recent actions by a number of 
states reflect the rising heat gener- 
ated by the current debate. Minne- 
sota recently passed a law banning 
further purchase of unmarked cars. 
In effect, this law puts an end to 
them as soon as the few cars in use 
wear out. The state’s highway patrol 
now has only 15 unmarked cars in 
its fleet of 330 cruisers. The Dela- 
ware highway patrol, by contrast, 
now uses unmarked cars exclusively. 
Wisconsin started with ten two years 
ago; now has 25. Connecticut’s high- 
way patrol has half its cars unmark- 
ed. Indiana uses 60 unmarked cars 
to patrol its highways. 

Minnesota trafhic-enforcement of- 
ficials have found their legislature’s 
action hard to accept. One of the 
arguments they will present to the 
1961 legislature in seeking to have 
the ban law repealed is the state’s 
traffic toll, which reached an all-time 
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high in 1960. “How can we reduce 
this blood bath on the roads if the 
legislature takes away one of our 
most effective  traffic-enforcement 
tools?” one official asks. 

Most safety experts are gravely 
concerned about the increasingly 
difficult problem of enforcing trafhe 
laws in an age when nearly everyone 
drives a car. In 1945 there were 31 
million cars on U.S. highways, 
operated by 46 million dite ers. In 
1959 there were more than 70 mil- 
lion cars and 85 million drivers, each 
of whom averaged 9,872 miles of 
driving. 

The cost of accidents, both in hu- 
man lives and dollars, has steadily 
risen. Between 1950 and 1959, 375,- 
000 persons died in trafic mishaps. 
More than 13 million were injured. 
Accident costs during this nine-year 
period came to an almost unbeliev- 
able $45 billion. Today the cost of 
accidents is running at the rate of 
$119 million a week. 

Besides the yearly increases in the 
number of drivers and cars on the 
highways, there is a corresponding 
increase in the number of traffic vio- 
lations. Each year 20 million motor- 
ists are cited in trafic courts. And 
experts insist that the figure repre- 
sents only a fraction of the total 
number of traffic offenses. Their 
fines, not to mention lawyers’ fees, 
court costs, and accident expenses, 
come to nearly $100 million a year, 
or about $2 million a week. 

Says Ray Ashworth, director of 


field services for the International 
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Association of Chiefs of Police, “The 
people of this country, with their 
voting hats on, elect legislative bodies 
which pass traffic laws, and mayors 
and governors who appoint police- 
men and witness their solemn oaths 
taken to enforce those laws. Having 
accomplished this much, the people 
then put on their motorists’ hats, dis- 
regard the legislation, and then be- 
come enraged at its enforcement.” 
How do motorists observe the traf- 
fic rules that they themselves made? 
St. Paul police officer Jack Morley 
has driven 150,000 miles in an un- 
marked car during the last six years. 
His ideas about unmarked cars and 
their part in traffic enforcement are 
perhaps typical of those held by most 


trafic officers. Morley, now 40 and 
the 


prematurely white- haired, is 
father of eight children. He drives 
one of the two unmarked cars re- 
maining in use by the St. Paul Police 


department. Morley’s 1959 sedan 
has traveled 55,000 miles; when it 
wears out, it cannot be replaced. 

Many of the motorists Morley tags 
are both indignant and incredulous 
when he comes up behind them and 
flicks on his red light and siren. “I 
thought unmarked cars were illegal 
—what are you trying to pull?” one 
driver demanded. “What are you 
guys doing sneaking around in ghost 
cars? I thought we got rid of them in 
the last legislature,” another com- 
plained. 

One state official who supported 
the Minnesota ban Jaw berated Mor- 
ley for making an illegal arrest. “I 
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helped pass that ban law,” he com- 
plained when stopped by Morley for 
speeding. Morley quietly suggested 
that he reread the law, and issued a 
tag for going 45 miles an hour in a 
30-mile-an-hour zone. 

“Many St. Paul motorists are un- 
aware that we still have two unmark- 
ed cars on the streets,” Morley says. 
“That means I get a very good 
chance to observe drivers operating 
their cars as they would if we had no 
unmarked squads. I’ve followed 
many speeders, trying to clock their 
speed, and have had them slow down 
as soon as they spotted one of our 
marked cars—then speed up as soon 
as they are out of sight of the marked 
cruiser. 

Morley says that most offenders 
seem a little sheepish when he stops 
them. “They act as if they’ve been 
caught by the teacher doing some- 
thing they shouldn’t.” 

“We don’t sneak around trying to 
catch people breaking the law,” Mor- 
ley insists. “We don’t have to—they 
catch themselves. We just write the 
tags.” 

Morley recently apprehended a 
19-year-old driver who had a revoked 
license and a suspended sentence. 
He had no insurance. The youth 
had cut sharply in front of Morley’s 
car. “That was something he’d never 
do if my car had white doors and a 
big red light on the roof,” Morley 
says. 

“Please, please give me a break 
just this once,” the youth pleaded. 
Morley took him to headquarters and 
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booked him. “Why should I give him 
a break?” Morley asks. “He's not 
concerned about the rest of us.” 

During one recent eight-hour shift 
Morley tagged six speeders, issued 
three tickets for improper turns, 
wrote two more for noisy exhaust 
pipes, arrested a drunk driver, and 
warned five motorists about their bad 
driving habits. “We don’t always is- 
sue tags,” he says, “because instruct- 
ing the public in safe driving habits 
is also part of our job.” 

During his daily tour Morley ob- 
serves drivers at their worst: a man 
with a carload of youngsters jump- 
ing a red light, a man in a hurry 
veering from one lane to another, a 
woman making a risky left turn in 
front of a line of cars coming toward 
her, an elderly man running a stop 
sign, a teen-ager shouting at an old 
woman for not getting out of his way 
fast enough. 

When Morley issues a tag or a 
warning he is fair but firm, and al- 
ways courteous. As he cruises the 
150 miles he usually covers in a 
night, he secretly hopes he won't 
have to chase a reckless driver or a 
stolen car at high speeds. He spends 
a lot of time thinking about his wife 
and kids. 

Morley readily admits that he 
holds strong views on unmarked cars 
as necessary trafhic-enforcement tools. 
“We need both marked and unmark- 
ed cars,” he says. “But with unmark- 
ed cars on the highways, and the 
public made aware that they’re there, 
nearly every car on the road appears 
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a potential police car to the other 
driver. Motorists think twice before 
breaking the law.” 

Morley has no qualms about driv- 
ing an unmarked car. “When I go 
home at night my conscience is clear 
and I sleep like a baby,” he says. 
“The law-abiding motorists need 
never even know we exist. The only 
drivers who feel that unmarked cars 
are dishonest are the drivers we stop 
for driving dishonestly.” 

Surveys indicate that Morley’s 
views reflect the opinions of thou- 
sands of other trafhic-enforcement 
officers. But not all motorists, even 
law-abiding ones, share these opin- 
ions. In a recent AAA opinion poll, 
the other side had a chance to air its 
views. Here are excerpts from the 
large volume of mail received. 

“The distinctively marked patrol 
car commands considerable respect. 
The unmarked patrol car will collect 
more daily fines, but can they be col- 
lected from the dead?” “Traffic law 
enforcement should be conducted in 
marked police cars for the public 
good. There are times when the 
motoring public needs help, as in 
case of sudden illness on the road. 
Of what good are unmarked cars for 
this purpose?” 

Many of the aaa members poll- 
ed were just as strongly in favor of 
unmarked cars as some of their fel- 
low motorists were opposed. “The 
case of the unmarked car has to be 
judged by balancing its good points 
against its bad points. To me the 
good far outweighs the bad.” 
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Send $1 to Hobbies Unlimited, Box 97-CC, Oak- 
land Gardens Sta., Flushing, N. Y. 


THE PERFECT GIFT FOR THOSE WHO 
TRAVEL BY AIR! The widely acclaimed 
AIR TRAVELERS’ MEDAL OF OUR 
LADY OF LORETTO — Patroness of Avia- 
tors & Air Travelers — Ecclesiastically ap- 
proved —Hailed by leaders of Church —State 
— Industry — Attractively packaged — In 
Gold and Sterling Silver — Available as low 
as 90¢ — KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS — 
HEMPSTEAD COUNCIL #1241 — BOX 
617 — HEMPSTEAD, N.Y. 





Amazing New 


VITAMINS 
FOR FOLKS OVER 50! 


Full 30 days Supply 
New, safe scientific formula of high po- 
tency vitamins and minerals formulated 
specifically for folks over 50. No obliga- 
tion to buy anything. Try at our risk to 
discover how it may help you enjoy 
healthier, happier living ... (free you 
from fatigue and worry) . . . make you 
feel younger, peppier, more energetic. 
Send today for FREE 30-day supply of 
amazing OVER-FIFTY®Capsulets and 
full information about amazing new 
OVER-FIFTY PLAN. Enclose 10c to 
help cover handling costs. Write Dept. 
1807, Geriatric Pharmaceuticals, Inc., 
179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 


RUSH REPLY for your new, FREE collec- 
tion of 100 Worldwide stamps. Newest issues 
of the year — pictorials, commemoratives — 
bi-colors, mint and used. Get Togo “Summit 
Meeting” stamp, Netherlands KLM, South 
African Antarctic, colorful mask stamp of 
new Upper Volta Republic, many more. 
Supply limited, only one to a collector. Send 
for this valuable free collection and other 
stamp offers on approval, today. Rush reply, 
10¢ for handling to GARCELON STAMP 
CO., Dept. CD2X, Calais, Maine. 





INSPIRE YOUR FAMILY with bronzed 
medallion of St. Joseph, protector of the 
family. 6” diam., deeply embossed. Decora- 
tive insert for aluminum door grille. Digni- 
fied guardian for your home. Easy to install. 
$2.39. With aluminum grille, $6.95. Check 
or money order. 2 weeks delivery. P.O. Box 
28, Woodmere, N.Y. 





FOR BIG OR TALL MEN ONLY! 


Sport and dress shirts with your exact long 
sleeve length, and with bodies cut 4” longer! 
Also dress, sport, work, and athletic shoes, 
sizes 10 to 16, widths AAA to EEE! Jackets, 
sox, slippers, sweaters, raincoats, too. All in 
new FREE CATALOG from America’s best- 
known specialists for big, tall men! Write 
for FREE copy today! King-Size, Inc., 3251 
Forest St., Brockton, Mass. 





Cathy’s Corner 


IF YOUR CHILD goes to school or if 
you travel anywhere, you should wear a 
St. Christopher medallion for protection. 
Especially fine St. Christopher medal- 
lions, 24 kt. gold plated, in yellow or 


white gold finish, are available from Gift 
Shoppers, 309 E. Beach Ave., Inglewood, 
Calif. Small medal, $3; large medal, $4; 
key ring, $3. Add 10% federal tax, plus 
$.25 for postage. 





THREE DIMENSIONAL Sacred Heart 
Plaques set of 2. These are truly magnificent 
plaques of Jesus and the Blessed Mother. 
Not pictures, but copies of original Italian 
carvings in high relief, finished in beautiful 
gold. Over-all size 7” x 8”. We pay postage. 
BOTH plaques . . . $5.98. 

The Artisan’s Workshop, Inc., 160 Ellicott St. 
CD 2, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


215 DIFFERENT WORLDWIDE STAMPS, 
ONLY 25¢. Stamps shown here plus St. 
Thomas “Explorer”, Chile “Christ of the 
Andes”, many more. Total 215 different, all 
for 25¢ to introduce bargain approvals. Ask 
for lot SR-1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Zenith, 
81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 





ARE YOU SHY? 


Lack of confidence in yourself is really a 
misfortune which can not only upset you 
but actually compromise your chance of 
success and advancement. 

Whether you’re a man or woman, if 
you lack self-confidence, you’re missing 


opportunities for putting yourself for- 
ward. You're spending the best years of 
your life in loneliness and isolation. 

Try to grasp the extent of the handicap 
in being unassured and lacking authority 
and confidence. Think of the social and 
professional results achieved by those 
who know how to draw attention to 
themselves—and retain it. Self-confidence, 
assurance, and authority can be acquired 
and developed. But there’s a_ specific 
METHOD to the process. Don’t put off 
any longer the development of your tal- 
ents. Fill out the coupon below to receive 
your copy of the booklet “SUCCESS.” 


=m" PLEASE WRITE LEGIBLY ~~~"! 
INSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY | 
| 7552 St. Hubert St.,— (Dept. 15) 
Montreal, P.@.—Canada 
| would like to receive the booklet ‘“‘SUC- 
CESS.” Enclosed 25c in coins (no stamps) 
to cover costs. 


TEETH STAY TIGHT for months with amaz- 
ing new soft pink liner. Eases sore gums giving 
you lasting comfort—eat anything. Ends daily 
bother with stickums you swallow. Easy to use— 
pure— gentle—harmless—smooth—brushable— 
clean—removable. Fills out shrunken mouth, 
making you look and feel younger. Holds den- 
tures tighter longer or your money back. Save 
money and time—send only $1.10 for big sheet 
or ask for information. © Plasti-cushion® 85 
(CD-21), Elyria, Ohio. 








2 GENUINE COTTON TOWELS 


FREE 


To make new friends we’ll send anyone 
who mails us this ad together with 10c 
for postage and handling, two fine quali- 
ty, brand new genuine Cotton Towels. 
But order NOW before we run out of 
Cotton Towels. Limit—2 towels per fami- 
ly. No towels sent without ad and 10c. 
Make wonderful gifts. 

COTTON TOWELS, Dept. CT-120, Box 
881, St. Louis, Mo. 





YOURS FREE 


with spiritually rewarding membership 
in The Catholic Digest Book Club 


illustrated 
throughout with 180 
RELIGIOUS MASTERPIECE 
PAINTINGS IN GLORIOUS 
FULL COLOR 


A priceless book of Faith and Devotion fer the Catholic 
family—that wonderfully reveals how you may experience 
peace of mind and soul—and enjoy the happiness of 
Heaven! 


SEE PAGE 16 FOR MORE DETAILS AND 
POSTAGE-FREE CARD FOR YOUR CONVENIENT USE 





ACCEPT 
FREE 


with spiritually rewarding 
membership in The 
Catholic Digest Book Club 


ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT WITH 180 RELIGIOUS 
MASTERPIECE PAINTINGS IN GLORIOUS FULL COLOR 


Nothing is more priceless than even the least 
enrichment of your understanding of your Faith. 
Can you and your children answer these vital 
questions about God, His Love and His Church? 


PART I—THE PRINCIPLE TRUTHS 
OF FAITH—Who Is God? What 
Must We Do to Gain the Happi- 
ness of Heaven? Why Did God 
Make Us? Who are Punished in 
Hell? What Do the Blessed Enjoy 
in Heaven? What Is the Chief 
Teaching of the Catholic Church 
about Jesus Christ? What is Actual 
Grace? What Is a Spirit? What Is 
the Church? Do Human Souls Live 
Forever? How Do We Know that 
the Catholic Church Is the One 
True Church? Will Jesus Christ 
Wait Till the End of the World to 
Judge Us? How Can Our Most 
Ordinary Actions Merit a Heavenly 
Reward?...And Many More Ques- 
tions Are Fully Answered in Part I. 


PART Ii—CHRISTIAN MORAL — 
What Is a Venial Sin? How Many 
Kinds of Actual Sins Are There? 
When Does a Person Sin by Sim- 
ony? Is It a Mortal Sin to Violate 
the Commandments of God? What 
Are the Chief Dangers to the Vir- 


tue of Chastity? What Are Moral 
Virtues? What is Forbidden by the 
Commandments of God? What Are 
the Three Theological Virtues?... 
And Many More Questions Are 
Fully Answered in Part II. 


PART III—THE SACRAMENTS 
AND GRACE—What Is a Sacra- 
ment? Why Is It Well to Receive 
Holy Communion Often, even 
Daily? When Is Our Contrition 
Imperfect? Is It Necessary to Con- 
fess Every Sin? What Is Necessary 
to Receive Matrimony Worthily? 
Why Does Christ Give Us His Own 
Body and Blood in the Holy Eu- 
charist? What Are the Chief Effects 
of a Worthy Holy Communion? 
How Should We Pray? What Are 
the Seven Corporal Works of 
Mercy? How Should We Assist at 
Mass? How Many Kinds of Con- 
trition Are there? Who Should 
Receive Extreme Unction?...And 
Many More Questions Are Fully 
Answered in Part III. 





The Man in 
the White 
Marble Toga 


There were two George Wash- 
ingtons, a real one and a 
legend, and both were great 


By Marshall Fishwick 


Condensed from the “Saturday Review’* 


LSE Is sTILL First in everything. 
ID His aloof alabaster face stares 


at us from monuments, paintings, 
coins, and postage stamps. Towns 


named after him are everywhere. 
Beds he slept in are relics; stones he 
stepped on are sacred; battles he lost 
are victories. But who among us 
really loves him? George Washing- 
ton is the Man in the White Marble 
Toga. 

Let the supersalesmen of the hap- 
piness cult take note. The father of 
our country did not have the quick 
smile and neat phrase we are all 
urged to cultivate. He kept his dis- 
tance, and few men called him 
George. We visit his tomb today not 
so much to pay our respects to a man 
as to visit a shrine. His body may be 
at Mount Vernon, but his spirit looks 
down from Mount Olympus. 


*25 W. 45th St., New York City 36. Feb. 20, 1960. © 


This seems all the more incredible 
when we piece together what is 
known of the living Washington. In 
him there burned a fire which, when 
freed, seared the souls of those in its 
path. 

Even during his life, though, 
people referred to him as a “demi- 
god.” In 1800 a Pennsylvania farmer 
wrote Washington’s Ankunft in Eli- 
sium CWashington’s Arrival in Ely- 


1960 by Saturday Review, Inc., and 


reprinted with permission, 
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sium). He depicted the general 
strolling around heaven, 
with Brutus, Alexander, and Colum- 
bus. When Paul Svinin visited 
America he wrote in his diary: 
“Every American considers it his 
sacred duty have a likeness of 
Washington in his home, just as we 
have the images of God’s saints.” All 
this in the so-called Age of Reason, 
which was dedicated to a rational- 
istic view of nature and humanity. 
The 19th century felt the same 
way, and even more intensely. 
cannot write or speak the name of 
Washington without a contraction 
and dilation of the heart, if I do it 
” confessed John Neal. 


irreverently, 
of Washington 


The veneration 


jumped oceans with ease. In France, 
Napoleon Bonaparte ordered a week 


of national mourning when Wash- 
ington died. Translations of the 
Farewell Address girdled the world. 
The modest squire of Mount Vernon 
became world famous. 

Many factors help explain this 
phenome non. Washington was capa- 
ble, aristocratic, commanding: he 
had the look of greatness. He lived at 
a time and participated in events 
which aroused the heroic. His in- 
credible tenacity personified the 
Colonies’ noble but difficult task. He 
refused to usurp either military or 
civilian power. When the times that 
tried men’s souls were past, he re- 
turned to the land. 

By his own efforts, Washington 
won his place as father of his coun- 
try. But it was not he who added the 
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chatting 
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toga. Six men—Parson Mason 
Weems, Jared Sparks, Gilbert 
Stuart, Jean Antoine Houdon, Sol 
Bloom, and Douglas Southall Free- 
man—are the chief architects of the 
marbleized figure who broods over 
our culture. 

Weems was the 19th son of a 
Scotch immigrant. Preacher, book- 
seller, fiddler, keeper of the public 
pulse, he emerged as the poor man’s 
Plutarch. Best known for his life of 
Washington, he also did biographies 
of Benjamin Franklin, William 
Penn, and Francis Marion. Studying 
great men made his “bosom heave 
with emotions unutterable while the 
tear of delicious admiration swelled” 
in his eyes. 

When he got to Washington, the 
tears became a torrent. His tempera- 
ment was highly susceptible. He just 
was not the type of man to be bound 
by the tyranny of facts. 

When Washington died in 1799, 
hundreds of sketches and sermons 
came from the presses. The one that 
most clearly set the pattern for fu- 
ture eulogy was Weems’s History of 
the Life, Death, Virtues, and Ex- 
ploits of General Washington. 
Weems revised and fattened his 
work frequently. Sales continued 
strong long after his death. In 1921 
the 79th successful edition appeared. 

Anticipating Horatio Alger 
Weems made the Washington saga 
a formalized success story. “Here was 
a proper rise for you,” he gloated 
when Washington snared the rich 
widow Custis. In the 5th edition 
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(1806) he introduced the cherry- 
tree story, the most persistent single 
legend in American history. 

ee en if many of his tales were con- 
cocted, one feels that scientific his- 
torians have been unduly severe to 
this mixer of mythology, musket 
balls, and the backweoils: Weems 
worked in the superhistorical realm. 
There were and are two Washing- 
tons. Weems concerned himself 
with the invented one. Of course 
his Washington was very a 
from the one born and reared i 
Virginia; he was bound to be. p che 
icans of yesteryear who read Weems 
weren't concerned with the accuracy 
of the portrait. They read with their 


hearts. Weems “got across.” He 


made intelligible the type of hero 
young America craved. 


Jared Sparks (1789-1866), who 
grew up on a small Connecticut 
farm, soon displayed a brilliance that 
eventually made him president of 
Harvard and a Washington scholar 
almost beyond compare. He read 
Virgil at the rate of 100 lines a day 
after less than eight weeks of school- 
ing. After a try at the ministry, Jared 
worked on the North American Re- 
view. There he developed a concern 
for history that affected the rest of 
his life. He became our first highly 
efficient collector and editor of docu- 
ments. The face of Washington he 
molded into a death mask of perfec- 
tion. 

With his assistant, Samuel Eliot, 
Sparks made many changes and de- 
letions in the Washington manu- 
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scripts. “Old Put” became General 
Putnam; naughty phrases disap- 
peared. The Washington who final- 
ly emerged had no vices and no 
temper. ‘He belonged to the ages. 

The French sculptor Jean Antoine 
Houdon was shrewd enough to re- 
alize that this was the Washington 
he must put into stone. So we have 
him, with a column of 13 rods under 
his left hand, and the moldboard of 
a plow under the column. Here is 
the Cincinnatus of the West. This 
Washington you will meet in Vir- 
ginia’s state Capitol, where the orig- 
inal stands, and also in London’s 
Trafalgar Square, Chicago’s Art In- 
stitute, and Tokyo’s Embassy Gar- 
dens. 

As for the face itself, the one we 
know is Gilbert Stuart’s. His Lans- 
down and Athenaeum portraits stare 
out at us from books, stamps, tablets, 
advertisements, and $1 bills. During 
the 1932 Washington Bicentennial, 
poster-sized reproductions of Stuart's 
portrait were sent to every American 
schoolroom. 

The reason we know the portrait 
so well is that the late Sol Bloom, 
the energetic New York Congress- 
man, made its propagation his life 
work. Having retired in 1923, Bloom 
then represented the Riverside Drive 
district of Manhattan until his death 
in 1949. His bizarre bills and his 
fist fights in Congress were nothing 
compared with his hero making. 

In 1930 he became associate direc- 
tor of the George Washington Bi- 


centennial commission. His coequal 
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on the commission, U. S. Grant 1m, 
left Bloom in sole control. Before 
Congress knew what had happened, 
Bloom organized a nine-month cele- 
bration, nailed down an appropria- 
tion of $338,000, and hired a staff of 
125. During the legislative recess he 
devoted 15 hours a day to Wash- 
ington. Millions of printed pieces 
jammed the nation’s letter boxes. 
Tons of Washington badges, but- 
tons, and busts went on sale. 

Sol even took over, with Wash- 
ington’s help, Mother’s day, Memori- 
al day, Independence day, and 
Goethe's birthday. Finally he set 
up his own radio station, with an 
antenna on the Washington monu- 
ment. Never has one man said so 
much about George Washington to 
so many. 

To no one’s surprise, Bloom’s offer 
of $500 for any Washington-publi- 
cizing idea that had escaped him 
went unclaimed. 

In our own day, the late Douglas 
Southall Freeman, long-time editor 
of the Richmond News Leader, has 
published the nearest thing to a 
“definitive” life of Washington. The 
last volume was released posthu- 
mously. It is too early to evaluate 
Freeman’s contribution; but it is cer- 
tain that this Virginia gentleman, 
writing about Virginia’s best-known 
gentleman, has done a sympathetic, 
detailed, and heroic biography. De- 
spite all the scholarly trimming and 
unusual documentation his work is 
the old drum-and-trumpet history in 
modern dress, and it comes off very 
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well. Washington is as untarnished 
as ever. 

Washington’s reputation declined 
in some periods. When the Jeffer- 
sonians were forming the party that 
swamped the Federalists, the Presi- 
dent was one of their primary targets. 
Freneau, Bache, Madison, and many 
others attacked him. 

Another low point occurred after 
the Civil war. Lincoln emerged after 
his martyrdom as the national sym- 
bol of unity and greatness. The 
South found a new idol in the de- 
feated yet untarnished Lee. Wash- 
ington was temporarily discarded. 

The most serious attack came in 
the 1920’s. William E. Woodward’s 
George Washington: The Image and 
the Man (1926) portrayed a vain, 
ordinary, undemocratic man, “almost 
as impersonal at the top of the gov- 
ernment as a statue on top of a 
monument would have been.” 

Woodward’s ammunition did not 
penetrate. President Coolidge, whose 
monosyllabic answers made him 
something of a folk hero in his own 
right, disposed of the debunkers in 
a few words. When asked if they 
could destroy George Washington, 
he looked out of a White House 
window. “Washington’s monument 
is still there,” he said. 

Washington’s aloofness preserves 
his reputation, but it also minimizes 
his warm-blooded, human = side. 
There was fire and venom and drama 
enough in the real Washington. 
Think of Washington at Newburgh 
in 1783 when fronted by the impetu- 
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ous document of his officers who felt 
mistreated by the Continental Con- 
gress. “Gentlemen, you will permit 
me to put on my spectacles, for I 
have not only grown gray, but almost 
blind in the service of my country,” 
he said. After that simple statement, 
not a man felt that he should com- 
lain. 

Recall the directions Washing- 
ton’s step-grandson gave a visitor at 
Mount Vernon. “You will meet with 
an old gentleman riding alone, in 
plain, drab clothes, a broad-brimmed 
white hat, a hickory switch in his 
hand, and carrying an umbrella 
with a long staff, which is attached 
to his saddle bow. That is General 
Washington.” 

Legends are the slowly perfected 
fruit from a shoot of imagination 


grafted onto a tree of fact, a blur and 
blend of what was and what should 


have been. Some of those about 
Washington can be attributed to 
specific sources. 

We know that Parson Weems in- 
vented the cherry-tree story and the 
tale about a Quaker named Potts 
finding Washington praying fer- 
vently in the snow-covered woods 
near Valley Forge. Historical re- 
search (which proved that Weems 
first used the Valley Forge prayer 
story in the Federalist for March 12, 
1804) cannot kill the image. The 
kneeling Washington remains fixed 
in the stone of the New York Sub- 
Treasury building and indelible on 
millions of stamps. All the scholars 
put together cannot erase the legend. 


To no single source can be attrib- 
uted the notion that Washington 
stood head and shoulders above most 
of his countrymen (actually he was 
shorter than Thomas Jefferson, 
whom we seldom think of as tall); 
that he was a man apart, with no 
real friends, and too heavy a burden 
to smile; that he concealed a deep, 
unrequited passion for a haughty 
colonial beauty; that he carved’ his 
initials on the Natural Bridge and a 
score of other landmarks; or that he 
slept in almost every house of colo- 
nial America. 

More elaborate are stories of 
Washington’s escapes from danger. 
One has an Indian chief turning to 
his men during the Braddock rout 
and saying, “Mark yon tall and dar- 
ing warrior? He is not of the red-coat 
tribe. He hath an Indian’s wisdom 
and his warriors fight as we do. Him- 
self alone is exposed. Quick, let your 
aim be certain, and he will die!” But 
no Indian bullet could find him. “It 
is in vain,” concluded the chief. “The 
Great Spirit protects that man and 
guides his life.” What medieval tale 
could be more marvelous? 

His mother is said to have had a 
prophetic dream in which young 
George saved the house (symbolical- 
ly the Republic) from destruction by 
flames. Like other folk heroes, Wash- 
ington allegedly had a sword with 
special properties. Samuel Wood- 
worth asserted in The Champion of 
Freedom (1816) that this blade 
would bring forth a message from 
beyond the grave, that in times of 
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crisis it would “flash and brandish 
itself, arousing the living characters 
to action.” Just as King Arthur is 
supposed to turn up to announce the 
millennium, just as Charlemagne is 
scheduled to reappear when his great 
white beard thrice encircles the stone 
table before him in Untersburg, so 
Washington is expected to fill a re- 
turn engagement. 


In all these tales Washington epit-. 


omizes the traits of which young 
America was fondest: virtue, ideal- 
ism, and piety. His flaws seem pale 
when held up against this central 
fact: he was willing to stake his life 
and fortune on hig: high principles, 
to take up without question a task 
others could not perform. 

Men in gray flannel suits may 
learn much from the story of the 


THE PERFECT 
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man in the white marble toga. It is 
not by bending to every whim and 
request that we achieve real popu- 
larity, or by following every popular 
cause that we become great. There 
are times to smile, and times to scowl]; 
to confuse the occasions is cowardice. 
Washington lacked many of the 
attributes of some heads of chambers 
of commerce and multiechelon or- 
ganizations. The one thing he never 
lacked, even when he was in error 
or defeat, was integrity. To have 
admirers like Weems, Sparks, Stuart, 
Houdon, Bloom, and Freeman be- 
hind him has been a tremendous 
help to his fame. But Washington 
never looked back to see just who 
was behind him, or which way op- 
portunism pointed. That is why he 
became Father of His Country. 


ASSIST 


As a working girl, I had planned for a long time to enjoy a vacation in New 
York City. One of the things I looked forward to was going to Mass in St. 
Patrick’s cathedral. That was, in fact, one of the first things I did in New York. 

When the collection was taken up at St. Patrick’s I had a coin ready, but in 
my excitement I dropped it while the usher was still several pews away. The 
coin rolled beneath the seat toward the inner side of the pew. 

An elderly gentleman sitting there watched it disappear from sight. He made 
a movement as if to dive for it, but by that time the usher had reached our pew. 

The old man put his own contribution into the basket. Then he opened his 
worn pocketbook and added another coin to the collection. 

“From the young lady,” he whispered gallantly, nodding toward me. 

Mrs. Richard Rodriguez. 
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At Khrushchev’s Switchboard 


An escapee from Siberia is hired as a telephone 
interpreter for Nikita’s UN visitation 


By Nicholas Nikitin 


Condensed from “America’* 


HE CALL, last September, was 
from the New York Foreign 
Languages agency; they wanted me 
to work as a telephone interpreter 
for Khrushchev and his party during 
their three-day stay at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. At first I ‘suspected a trap. 
I had been haunted by Red agents 
ever since my escape from a Soviet 
concentration camp in Siberia, where 
I had spent four agonizing years. 
My suspicions subsided, however, 
after a lady agent repeated the offer, 
giving me complete details concern- 
ing whom I should see at the Wal- 
dorf and what my pay would be. 
In a few hours, I sat down at the 
hotel switchboard. As I adjusted my 
earphones, I still could not get over 
my feeling of disbelief. In just a few 
minutes I would hear the very men 
who direct the destinies of the Rus- 
sian people and whose actions might 
affect the course of history. “This 
could happen only in America,” I 
muttered to myself. “Where else can 
a former political prisoner face his 
former jailers unmolested?” 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City 25. Nov. 5, 


1960. 


The first caller, a chief of the 
Soviet press, complained that he 
could not get through his call: the 
long-distance operator could not 
spell the name of the Moscow paper. 


After I got his call through, he called 
me back. 

“IT am calling you to express my 
thanks. You certainly did a good 
job in spelling—both the Russian 
and the English. How come you are 
so well-versed in spelling Soviet 
terms?” he exclaimed with admira- 
tion. “Have you ever lived in the 
Soviet Union?” 

“I am glad you are satisfied with 


© 1960 by the America Press, and reprinted 
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my services, but I am not allowed 
to discuss personal things during my 
working hours,” I replied. 

A comic situation developed when 
the next caller, a Soviet minister of 
education, also had trouble reaching 
Moscow. 

“I always thought my English vo- 

cabulary was quite oufiicient,” he 

said with a tone of hurt pride. The 
long-distance operator had mistaken 
“Tass” for the name of a person, and 
after long discussion with the Mos- 
cow operator she reported back to 
the minister that “no such person is 
listed in Moscow’s telephone direc- 
tory.” 

“The name is an abbreviation for 
the Telegraph Agency of the Soviet 
Union, like UP for United Press,” 
I explained to the operator. 

The minister of education called 
back to thank me. He also was curi- 
ous about my knowledge of Soviet 
terms. Again I parried with the same 
answer I had given to the chief of 
the press. 

Nevertheless, the interest of So- 
viet officials in my background gave 
me a feeling of uneasiness. I did: not 
want to attract too much attention 
from my Red customers. However, 
I reasoned that this rare chance of 
having a close look at the intimate 
doings among the highest Soviet 
officials was worth any risk involved. 

More and more requests came for 
my assistance, not only with tele- 
phone calls, but also in conversations 
between different ministries, when 
they needed an English interpreta- 
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tion of various problems, as well as 
in the translation of Soviet terms for 
numerous callers. 

The elegant Waldorf, which for 
years has served as headquarters for 
many foreign heads of state, now 
looked like a heavily armed military 
camp. Plain-clothesmen and regular 
police swarmed about, searching 
anyone carrying packages, to pre- 
vent any would-be assassin from 
throwing a bomb at the visitors. 

Several attempts were made to 
break through the heavy guard with 
packages for the Soviet visitors. One 
mysterious caller, a lady with a Po- 
lish accent, asked me over the phone 
if she could deliver a package with 
a “present” for Premier Khrushchev. 

“Could you tell me your name 
and describe the kind of present you 
wish to deliver?” I asked the caller. 

“IT cannot tell you my name,” an- 
swered the mysterious caller, “but if 
you just tell me the number of the 
Soviet premier’s suite, I will go there 
by myself and explain everything to 
Mr. Khrushchev.” Security men 
down in the hotel lobby were unable 
to trace the call. Two other mysteri- 
ous callers vanished without a trace 
upon learning that they could not 
deliver their packages in person. 

Quite unexpectedly, I overheard 
some conversations between Soviet 
officials that revealed that they had 
apparently become infected by the 
drive of the Russian people for more 
individual freedom. To my great 
surprise, I discovered that none of 


the high officials addressed each 
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other as “comrade,” but preferred to 
call each other either by first name 
or first name and father’s first name 
together, as was the custom among 
intimate friends in the days of im- 
perial Russia. 

This is in sharp contrast to the 
“jron rules of the Communist par- 
ty” that existed in the Soviet Russia 
from which I fled. At the time of 
my flight, a number of communists 
were either expelled from the party 
or severely reprimanded for failure 
to address each other as “comrade.” 

Also seemingly absent were the 
tough talk and the use of commu- 
nistic lingo in giving orders. This 
used to be a most obvious clue for 
distinguishing communists from 
non-communists in Russia. Instead, 
most of the officials spoke to each 


other in polite, intelligent Russian, 
and even ended their conversations 
with warm thank-you’s, a manner 
of speech formerly avoided by com- 
munist leaders, who strove to imitate 
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the tough “higher-ups” lest they be 
suspected of becoming “capitalistic 
softies” or “nonworking types.” 

The most significant departure 
from communist practice, however, 
was the frequent use of the name 
of God in conversations among top 
Soviet officials. As a matter of fact, 
God’s name was mentioned with 
such frequency that if I did not 
know for whom I worked, I could 
easily have mistaken my Red cus- 
tomers for non-communist, God- 
fearing Russians. 

Phrases such as “God forbid,” 
“with God’s help, we will have it 
done,” and “God be praised, every- 
thing is all right,” seemed to enter 
most of the conversations without 
any apparent caution on the part of 
those who uttered such un-commu- 
nistic words. This sudden God-con- 
sciousness among those who for 43 
years have mercilessly persecuted 
any believer in God is, indeed, a 
phenomenal transformation. 
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At a party, the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, creator of Sherlock Holmes, was 
introduced to an amateur criminologist. The man was deeply impressed with 
Doyle, but Sir Arthur found his conversation irksome. After listening as long as 
he could, he escaped to another room. 

“I’m afraid you found our friend a little on the dull side,” remarked the host, 
nodding in the direction of the man next door. 

Doyle agreed that he had known more stimulating companions. 

“But he has a brilliant mind,” went on the host. “I understand that he has 
found a way to commit the perfect crime.” 

“Yes, indeed!” agreed Doyle with the first sign of enthusiasm. “I know just 


what you mean. He almost bored me to death, too.” 
Wall Street Journal (9 Nov. ’60). 
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THE LETTER: 


To the Editor: Many true Christians are praying for unifica- 
tion of all Christians. How are Catholics instructed to pray for 
this intention? Do they feel that everyone will be made to bend 
to the Roman Catholic Church? 

Naturally a Protestant true to his conscience can not believe 
all the Roman Catholic Church teaches, just as Roman Catholics 
don’t accept all that Protestants do. However, I, for one, and 
most Protestants I know, earnestly believe and pray that some- 
time in his own time and way God may reveal how a unity can 
be accomplished without any true Christian of any denomina- 
tion suffering a loss of a truly spiritual conscience. This cer- 
tainly must have divine help. The unified Church may not 
necessarily be called the Roman Catholic Church but undoubt- 
edly will include the true Christians of your Church in the 
One Holy Christian Church with Jesus Christ as the head. 


Are Catholics and Protestants praying for the same thing? 
Nancy Guild. 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


Since you sent your question Robert McAfee Brown as a 
to me, Nancy, you have prob- guide for religious discussions 
ably read in THe Catno.ic — between Protestants and Cath- 
Dicest (Dec. ’60) the six olics. I think that Doctor 
ground rules proposed by Dr. Brown had your problem in 
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mind when he devised his 6th rule. 
It is frankly evasive of the ultimate 
obstacle to union, which you foresee, 
but it can be abundantly fruitful if 
we have sufficient faith in God’s 
providence. 

“Each partner (Protestant and 
Catholic) must recognize that all 
that can be done with the dialogue 
is to offer it up to God. What hap- 
pens as a result of the dialogue must 
be left strictly in his hands. If some- 
thing is to issue from it, He will see 
that something does.” 

Dr. Brown is a Protestant minister 
and a professor of theology at Union 
Theological seminary in New York. 
His ground rules are an excerpt from 
a book An American Dialogue. He 
wrote the first half of this book and 
Father Gustave Weigel, S.J., profes- 
sor at Woodstock seminary, wrote 
the second half. The other five rules 
are that we must: |. trust each oth- 
er’s good faith; know our own 
religion thoroughly; 3. try honestly 
to learn about the other person’s re- 
ligion; 4. be humble and penitent for 
our guilt in the present separation; 
and 5. frankly face the issues, both 
those which should unite us and 
those which keep us apart. But we 
must not be impatient for tangible 
results. And all our efforts must be 
— by prayer. 

Geoffrey Fisher, the Arch- 
nl of Canterbury, implied a sim- 
ilar attitude in a public statement he 
made in preparation for his friendly 
visit to Pope John. “We can travel 
quite a long way together before 
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coming to the barriers which divide 
us and which no doubt will divide 
us for a long time.” 

Your question, Nancy, hints at the 
basic difficulty which would surely 
discourage us desperately if our re- 
union were to be achieved by human 
efforts alone. We have totally differ- 
ent concepts of the Church of Christ, 
and there seems to be no way 
reconcile them 

We Catholics believe that Jesus 
Christ established a visible, enduring 
organization of which He is the head 
ail the source of spiritual life. It 
has weathered the schisms and here- 
sies of the ages, has received many 
scars and bruises from its enemies 
and from the sins of its own mem- 
bers, but it remains the same mystical 
Body of Christ, without essential 
change. So for us the quest for unity 
is and can only be a re-integration of 
everyone into this existing  Chasch 
Naturally our Catholic prayers for 
unity will often reflect this basic con- 
cept. 

Protestants in their ecumenical ef- 
forts generally try to avoid any pre- 
liminary definition of the Church, 
but their prevailing attitude, as re- 
flected in the World Council of 
Churches, is that the One Holy 
Church is something not now exist- 
ing but to be designed, built, and 
embraced with a measure of com- 
promise by everyone. So Protestant 
prayers for unity will naturally re- 
veal this attitude, which shows itself 
in your own letter. 

And yet, Nancy, I don’t believe 
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that we need to pray against each 
other. We are both praying that the 
will of God be done; and we know 
that ultimate unity must be his will, 
however it is to be attained. Jesus 
Himself gave us the example at his 
Last Supper when He prayed “that 
all may be one, even as Thou, Father, 
in Me, and I in Thee: that they also 
may be one in Us” (John 17,21). 
One significant effort at united 
prayer is the Church Unity Octave, 
observed from Jan. 18 to 25 each 
vear. It began under Episcopalian 
auspices but soon became Catholic 
in its general acceptance. Just this 
vear its prayer has been revised and 
its purposes restated so that it will 
permit more general Protestant par- 


ticipation. But even if we don’t say 


precisely the same prayers, we should 


all pray for the same purpose: unity 
in Christ, according to the will of 
God. 

Protestant interest in unity has 
rapidly during the last 30 
vears. The World Council of 
Churches is its strongest and most 
hopeful expression. Mainly because 
of our different doctrine about the 
nature of the Church we as Catho- 
lics have not been able to enter ac- 
tively into its membership and de- 
liberations, but our interest in it has 
gradually increased and we have be- 
come more confident of its sincerity, 
more sympathetic with its purpose. 

The cause of Christian unity has 
been closely associated with the com- 
ing Vatican Council II ever since 
Pope John xxi first announced his 


orown 


plans for it. We should not hope for 
immediate, concrete results. It will 
be primarily concerned with Catho- 
lic problems; Protestants will not 
take an active part in it; but the very 
fact that the Pope has established a 
secretariat to maintain contact with 
other churches is a sign that he hopes 
to lay a foundation for future prog- 
ress. 

Probably the most significant cur- 
rent effort towards unity is the dia- 
logue, about which Dr. Brown, Fa- 
cher Weigel, and many others, both 
Poreaent and Catholic, have re- 
cently written. It is something which 
concerns theologians primarily, but 
all of us can enter into the spirit of 
it, pray for its success, and prepare 
ourselves so that any results achieved 
at a higher level can seep effectively 
into our own lives. 

The dialogue proposes an intellec- 
tual and cultural exchange between 
different religious groups, especially 
Protestants and Catholics. It pro- 
poses a cooperative study of the 
Scriptures; greater familiarity with 
patristic writings and with those long 
centuries of Christian tradition 
which we all have in common; a 
calm and objective re-assessment of 
the Reformation, its causes, conflicts, 
and results; a deeper understanding 
of doctrinal agreements and differ- 
ences; and a reciprocal appreciation 
of values inherent in our diverse tra- 
ditions, customs, and attitudes. 

In other words, it is the purpose of 
the dialogue to make us understand 
each other better, so that we can love 





each other more, and thus prepare 
ourselves for the effective work of 
God’s grace in our souls. This grace 
alone can bring us to unity. 

Pope Pius XI approved this pur- 
pose very simply in a speech which 
he gave in 1927, “For reunion it is 
necessary above all to know each 
other and to love each other.” Love 
without knowledge is feeble senti- 
ment. Knowledge without love is 
sterile; it will never sanctify. 

Even though we are not theolo- 
gians, you and I should participate 
in the dialogue and in all similar 
efforts at reunion. I don’t mean that 
we should launch a campaign of 
talking religion with our neighbors. 
Such talk can occasionally be useful 
when we know what we are talking 
about, when we are calm and char- 
itable, and are not trying to win an 
argument. But generally our par- 
ticipation should be an honest effort 
to expiate our past sins and those of 
our ancestors by practicing the oppo- 
site virtues. 

We all agree, I am sure, that our 
present variegated disunion is not 
the will of God but the result of our 
sins. Pope Adrian VI in 1552 frankly 
acknowledged that God was permit- 
ting his Church to be persecuted be- 
cause of the sins of Catholics—from 


the Pope on down. We have not | 
always imitated his humility, but | 


many of us are seeking it today in 
truth and honesty. And Protestants, 
too, are readier to admit the excesses 
of the reformers. 

Here are some of the virtues we 
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might practice in contrast to the past. 
1. Our most scandalous historical 
crime is that we have fought each 
other so bitterly, wasting energies, 
dealing in atrocities, distorting truth, 
and destroying love. We should now 
join our forces to fight our real ene- 
mies: sin, suffering, secularism, and 
the atheistic forces of communism. 
In the past we have striven to 
prove each other wrong. Our forces 
have been concentrated on argu- 
ments, apologetics, and polemics. 
And sometimes our language has not 
been nice. We should now try to 
work together to see the truth and 
understand it. Instead of arguing 
religion we should study it. Instead 
of de fending it we should practice it. 
3. In the past—even the immedi- 


ate past—we have not always told the 


truth about each other. We have 
distorted history, twisted doctrines, 
and spread calumnies. We should 
now unite zealously in the cause of 
truth, plain, bald, and unbiased. 

4. We have blamed each other for 
the Reformation and religious wars, 
for persecutions and restrictions on 
religious freedom, for prejudice and 
political scheming. We should stir 
up that humility which will permit 
us to admit our share of the blame on 
each point—and when necessary re- 
member the admonitions of Jesus 
that we turn the other cheek and 
walk the extra mile. 

5. Often we have been unable to 
see any good in each other. We may 
like each, other as friends and neigh- 
bors. But to me your Protestantism 
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seems illogical and strictly negative. 
To you my Catholicism is despotic, 
formalistic, and superstitious. We 
should search for the real values we 
both possess. 

This point calls for a few exam- 
ples. If I know Protestantism I will 
see in it an active participation of the 
laity in public worship; a use of the 
vernacular which makes public 
prayer more meaningful; a genuine 
reverence for the Bible as the word 
of God; an appreciation of grace as 
a free gift of the Redeemer; a tradi- 
tion of moral uprightness with spe- 
cial insistence on the social virtues. 

If you know Catholicism you will 
appreciate the deep faith and strict 
faithfulness which her doctrines in- 
spire; the sacrifice and dedication of 
her Religious Orders; the traditional 
beauty of her liturgy; the effective 
consolation of her sacraments; the 
intimate personal appeal of her 
saints. 

6. We have often been suspicious 
of each other personally. Our Catho- 
lic attitude has been influenced by 
the fact that we were once a small 
persecuted minority in this country, 
and that we have had to struggle 
against opposition to attain equality. 
We see Protestants as prejudiced, 
reducing us to inferior status. 

Protestants, on the other hand, see- 
ing the Church as an authoritarian, 
monolithic anachronism, refuse to 
believe that American Catholics hon- 
estly love liberty, revere the Con- 
stitution, and respect the rights of all 
men. 
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We must learn to ignore our in- 
born prejudices and to trust each 
other. The better we get to know 
each other the more we will find that 
most of us are sincere, honest, de- 
vout—and humanly fumbling. 

7. As we come to know each other 
more thoroughly in the spirit of 
Christ, we will come to love each 
other as brothers of Christ. Each of 
us will see in the other the sanctify- 
ing image of the Saviour. We Ca- 
tholics will come to realize that most 
Protestants, because of their Baptism 
and their good faith, are much more 
united to us in the Church than 
would appear at first glance. And 
Protestants, in turn, will realize that 
we are not arrogant enough to ex- 


clude them from the hope of reach- 
ing heaven. 

‘Need I go on, Nancy? If I take the 
flat and forceful stand that unity will 
be achieved when all heretics submit, 
I block the way to all progress. If you 
insist that the old Church of Christ 


is corrupt and irreformable, that 


human hands must shape a new one 


based on compromise, then I see no 
use of going further with you. But 
if we both agree to seek truth honest- 
ly, to love each other as Christ taught 
us, and to pray fervently with trust 
in his providence, God ‘only knows 
what success may be achieved. Our 
Lord assures us that “things that are 
impossible with men are possible 
with God.” 
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Rush me the “SAINT JOSEPH MISSAL” checked below. § Dialogue Mass. (Size of Type) 
I may return it after 10-days’ examination if dissatis- —o yp 
fied. Otherwise, I begin payments of $2.00 a month until 10 DAY 2.44 - TRIAL 

the full price plus postage is paid. Send no money! Simply mail coupon. 


f 
DAILY MISSAL | CONTINUOUS SUNDAY MISSAL $ aye and owe nothing. Malt fodumr 


CD) Artcraft $5.95 CL) Artcraft $5.95 “Confraternity Version” 

[[] Deluxe $12.50 [1] Deluxe $12.50 Now you can follow the Priest 
WORD-FOR-WORD as he s—=—— 
reads from the Pulpit. (40 Oy fy 


State ie ae ARTCRAFT EDITION — Durable Maroon 
cloth with embossed scroll design, gold 


(Size of Type) 






If you now wish to make full payment, avoid- stamped, red edges, long silk ribbons. 
ing Carrying and postal charges, enclose $5.00 for Art- 
craft Edition and $10.00 for DeLuxe Edition. Send full 
payment on Orders outside United States and Canada. 


DELUXE EDITION — Maroon flexible gen- 
uine leather, gold stamped, genuine gold 
edges, long sik ribbons. 


